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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CANADA 


INTRODUCTION 


As compared with the educational system as a whole, vocational education 
is a recent development in Canada, and was practically unheard of until the 
opening years of the twentieth century, when it made a humble and hesitating 
debut in the form of manual training. This was followed after a few years by 
a few technical schools in some of the larger cities. 

Up to the time of World War I, the educational systems in Canada were 
designed to prepare people primarily for the professions, or secondarily for 
“white collar” jobs; this despite the fact that the census occupational figures 
for the last 50 years show that only about 5 per cent of the output of the schools 
would be employed professionally. Vocational education, in its earlier years, 
was looked on as the “poor relation”, and in some quarters is still so regarded. 
The vocational schools were considered as the obvious place for those pupils 
who were the least bright. Furthermore, in many of the vocational schools, and 
particularly in the first two years, a substantial percentage of the syllabus was 
academic rather than practical. Little consideration was given to that large 
minority of the students whose interests might be described as non-academic 
and who would not fit into the course prescribed. Little effort was made to fit 
the course to the pupils’ needs and aptitudes. Inevitably there was an exodus 
of students when they reached the age at which school attendance was no longer 
compulsory, usually in the second year of the course. While a certain amount 
of this wastage was undoubtedly due to economic or financial reasons it cannot 
all be ascribed to that cause; much of it was due to the type of instruction 
which they had been obliged to follow. 
~The result was that during the great depression years of the 1930’s there 
were thousands of young people, representing the finished product of our 
educational systems, who could not find work. True it is that much of this 
unemployment was due to lack of jobs, but the even more tragic fact, made starkly 
clear when jobs were available, was that these young people had not enough 
technical or manipulative skill to fill them. 

Fortunately, this picture has changed radically in many respects in the last 
twenty years; vocational education has been coming into its own. Commercial 
training, for years the preserve of the private business colleges, has been 
incorporated into the public school system to an ever-increasing extent. The 
rapid expansion of Canadian industry and its demand for workers with technical 
training has resulted in a correspondingly rapid expansion of vocational shop 
facilities across the country—although in some provinces this has not been the 
case until the last few years. There has also developed, on the part of the 
employers, a much greater appreciation of what vocational schools can do and 
of the value of the basic training there given, resulting in much closer co-operation 
between the schools and industry. Nearly all educationalists are agreed that it 
is not the function of the vocational school to turn out skilled mechanics, but 
rather to lay a broad and firm foundation of basic skills and related technical 
knowledge on which industry can build and develop whatever specialized skills 
are needed. At the same time industrialists have been surprised at the degree 
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of skill attained by those graduates of vocational schools who have specialized 
in training for a specific trade and where the major part of the school time has 
been spent in practical shop work. 

While there has always been, and still is, a lack of unanimity as to what 
constitutes “Vocational” in education, there is broad agreement on the following 
points: 


1. It does include both technical and practical training necessary to prepare 
for gainful employment, not only in industrial and commercial establish- 
ments, but also in the basic occupations of agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
mining, and last but not least, homemaking for girls. 

2. Education is, or should be, more inclusive than mere training. The aim 
of vocational education is not to turn out mechanical robots, but young 
men and women with a well-rounded approach to what constitutes 
abundant life and living; citizens with an appreciation of their place in 
the community and realization of their responsibilities, as well as their 
privileges, whose individual aptitudes and abilities have been developed 
by their education so that they can take their proper place i in the world’s 
work and earn their daily bread. 

3. There is not, or at least should not be, any conflict between the cultural 
and the practical in education; each is complementary to the other. 


On looking over the reports of the Provincial Departments of Education 
for the past years, one cannot help but be struck and surprised by the following 
facts: 


1. The scant attention paid to vocational education in very many of these 
reports. 

2. The lack of adequate factual data on the extent and content of vocational 
education. 

3. The lack of uniformity in compiling statistics and in defining the terms 
used. 


It is in an effort to effect at least a partial correction of this situation that 
the present booklet is issued. It is based on information supplied, and forms 
filled in, by the Provincial Departments of Education. It is not intended to be 
an exhaustive or all comprehensive treatise on the subject. 


HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNICAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CANADA 


This section is intended to supplement, not to duplicate, Bulletin No. 28 
on the history of Vocational Education in Canada, issued by the Technical 
Education Branch of the Dominion Department of Labour in 1928, and which 
gave a summary of developments from the beginning up to 1928. 

Suffice it to say that the first impetus to vocational education came from 
the philanthropy of Sir William MacDonald, who furnished the necessary funds 
to start manual training classes in all provinces about 1900, and brought 
instructors out from Great Britain for this purpose. These classes were started 
in the elementary schools, usually in grades VII and VIII. While manual 
training is not now considered to be “vocational” in the accepted sense of that 
term, these classes did at least represent a beginning. 

Widespread interest and public support were shown for this new experiment 
in education. When the private funds were discontinued after a couple of years, 
manual training was incorporated into the regular educational system in most 
localities, and was continued at public expense. 

It is clearer and more convenient to deal with the subsequent progress of 
vocational education by provinces, and short summaries are therefore given for 
each individual province. In reviewing these summaries, it is significant that 
each entry of the Dominion Government into the field of vocational education 
acted as a decided stimulus to it and greatly accelerated its expansion and 
development throughout the whole country. Another factor that has a marked 
effect on the expansion of vocational facilities is the difference in policy on the 
ownership and operation of vocational schools in different areas. In some 
provinces the schools are municipally owned, but draw provincial grants; i.e., 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, British Columbia. It is only in very recent 
years that provincially-owned and operated schools have been commenced in 
Ontario and Manitoba, where nearly all such schools are still municipal. In 
Quebec nearly all vocational schools are owned and operated by the Provincial 
Government. In Alberta there are both types—and in Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia, up to 1948, there have been no daytime vocational schools. 

Each system of ownership has its advantages and _ corresponding 
disadvantages. Provincial ownership permits of: 

1. Central planning and control under the guidance of experts in the field. 

2. A better distribution of schools to cover all areas, with training given 
to meet the conditions in each area. 

3. The building of the school is not dependent on the financial resources 
of a municipality, and its operation is not a burden on the municipal 
tax rate. On the other hand, it does weaken the sense of local respon- 
sibility and is very apt to result in lessened community interest and 
support. 

Either policy, of course, has the possibility of difficulties owing to the 

working of municipal or provincial politics. 
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DEVELOPMENT BY PROVINCES 


Prince Edward Island 

As there is little industrialization in Prince Edward Island, it is not 
surprising that vocational education has had but little attention there up to 
the last couple of years, although it is surprising that with its dependence on 
agriculture and fishing more has not been done in training its citizens for these 
basic occupations. Manual training began with MacDonald funds in 1900, 
but was not continued when this fund lapsed. Domestic science was taught 
at the Prince of Wales College in Charlottetown from 1908 to 1923, but was 
then discontinued owing to a combination of lack of funds and insufficient public 
interest and support. 

In 1919 a Provincial Technical and Agricultural School was started in 
Charlottetown, to give two-year courses in agriculture and motor mechanics, 
and was financed with funds advanced by Dominion Legislation, ie., the 
Agricultural Assistance Act of 1913, and the Technical Education Act of 1919. 
Vocational evening classes were commenced in 1921. This school was used for 
the rehabilitation training of veterans of World War I, but when this training 
was finished, the school closed in 1924, as interest flagged and funds were lacking. 
Commercial courses, however, were inaugurated in 1925 at the provincial 
Prince of Wales College, and have continued in operation ever since. 

Apart from the above, and special short courses in home economics, 
carpentry and blacksmithing, under the Youth Training Agreement with the 
Dominion, vocational training as such was entirely lacking until the need arose 
for training veterans of World War II. This need coincided with the coming 
into operation of the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement with tlie 
Dominion Government, funds from which were used to build, in 1945-46, a 
vocational wing to the Prince of Wales College at an approximate cost of 
$170,000. Up to February, 1948, this wing was used entirely for veterans 
training and carried on at Dominion expense. 

In the early months of 1948, classes for civilians in bricklaying and plastering, 
carpentry, electricity, plumbing and sheet metal, farm mechanics and agriculture 
were commenced, and are being integrated with the general education program 
of the province. An annex to the vocational wing is being built in 1948 to 
provide additional accommodation. 


Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia was among the pioneers in vocational education. The Truro 
Agricultural College was first established in 1885, as a School of Agriculture, 
and in 1891 manual training was commenced at Halifax and later at Wolfville 
and Turo in the higher grades of the elementary. schools. Provincial evening 
classes for colliery workers were inaugurated in 1884 under the direction of 
the provincial Department of Mines, during the winter months of each year, 
to enable officials in coal mines to qualify for certificates of competency. These 
have been carried on ever since, but in 1907 were transferred to the provincial 
Department of Education. There has since been an expansion in the number 
of these classes held. 

In 1907 an act was passed relating to technical education and in addition 
to establishing an Engineering College it also provided for three types of 
vocational classes: (1) Classes for coal miners; (2) Evening technical classes; 
(3) Short courses for those in industry. The first two were carried on in numerous 
municipalities through the province, and the latter were provided at the Nova 
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Scotia Technical School in Halifax in 1916. All these classes were, and still are, 
provincially operated and controlled. 

In 1917 a system of provincial correspondence courses was begun and has 
since been greatly extended. Tuition fees are kept low, and most of the 
vocational courses are based on text books, and the papers are marked by 
a special staff of experts. 

Under the funds of the Dominion Technical Education Act no new schools 
were opened owing to the financial situation in the province, but this assistance 
did enable the province to maintain and somewhat expand the existing system 
of evening classes and correspondence courses. 

In 1934-5, part-time classes were commenced at the Technical College for 
a limited number of apprentices in industry. Under the terms of the Dominion 
Apprenticeship Agreement this training has been substantially expanded since 
1945. The instruction in the classes deals mainly with trade principles, theory, 
and related technical subjects. 

The Province of Nova Scotia has never favoured composite schools, so 
widely used in New Brunswick and the four Western Provinces. Apart from 
commercial work in high schools there is no full-time day instruction in 
vocational work. Under the stimulus of Dominion funds from the Vocational 
Schools’ Assistance Agreement, the province, however, is entering on a very 
ambitious plan to build five fully equipped technical schools, to be administered 
by Regional Vocational Education Boards but financed by the Dominion, the 
province and the municipalities. The entrance requirements to these schools 
will be completion of grade IX or the ability to profit by the school program. 
Half the time will be spent in general educational subjects and half in 
practical shop work and related technical instruction. Tuition will be free, and 
transportation will be provided for persons residing at a distance. These schools 
will also be used for evening classes for employed persons, and for part-time 
classes for indentured apprentices for whose class training the Department of 
Education has assumed responsibility. 

Plans and specifications have been prepared for three of these schools— 
Halifax, Yarmouth and Sydney. Work on the Halifax and Yarmouth schools 
has commenced; but plans for the Sydney school have been deferred for the 
present. 

Technical education at university and secondary levels was administered 
under one branch till 1947 when the Nova Scotia Technical College came under 
a Board of Governors, and vocational education at the secondary school level 
was placed under a separate division of the Department of Education. 


New Brunswick 

As in most other provinces, the first move toward the vocational in education 
came in 1900, with the opening at Fredericton of a manual training class, financed 
by the MacDonald fund. The value of this type of education was fully realized, 
and as a result, when the MacDonald fund lapsed, about a dozen centres were 
opened in different parts of the province to carry on the work at public expense. 
There was no further development until 1917, when a provincial committee 
was appointed to survey technical education, and recommended that there 
should be pre-vocational classes in elementary grades VII and VIII, and 
vocational training for pupils over 14 years of age, in both day and evening 
classes, under special vocational committees. 

Steps were taken to implement the recommendations of this committee, by 
passing the first Vocational Education Act 1918, replaced by a new Act in 1923. 
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A further impetus was given when Dominion financial assistance was made 
available under the Technical Education Act. However, the first day vocational 
school—the Carleton County School at Woodstock—was built by private funds 
and opened in 1919, with provision made for both day and evening classes. This 
school is still running and places special emphasis on vocational agriculture. 

During the early part of the nineteen twenties, about half a dozen composite 
schools were opened, including those at Edmundston, Fredericton, McAdam, 
Newcastle and Campbellton. The policy has been definitely established in 
New Brunswick to make extensive use of regional composite schools, where, in 
the vocational wing, provision would be made for instruction in home economics 
and similar subjects for girls, commercial work, vocational agriculture and 
industrial classes, the nature of which would depend on the area in which the 
school is located, with special attention being given to farm mechanics and 
fishing. 

In 1926 a splendid vocational school was established at Saint John. It is 
interesting to note that this school is one of the few publicly-owned schools in 
Canada where classes have been held in beauty culture and wireless operating 
for a good many years. 

In 1918 a Vocational Board was established to administer the Vocational 
Education Act. It now consists of 9 members, composed of the Minister of 
Education, 3 provincial officials, and 5 other members representing farming, 
labour, employers and other interests. 

As the schools in New Brunswick are all municipally-owned they charge a 
tuition fee to pupils in attendance who do not reside in the area supporting the 
school. The Provincial Government pays tuition rebates for all students sent 
to vocational schools on recommendation of the local school board. In 1946 
over 650 were helped, with an expenditure of about $12,000. 

From 1928 to the opening of World War II there was no marked develop- 
ment, except an extension. of vocational facilities in such schools as Moncton, 
Campbellton and Edmundston through the stimulus of the war emergency 
training. During the past few years, however, the Department of Education 
has embarked on a most ambitious plan to cover the whole province with — 
composite regional high schools, to the number of about 50, if all present 
projects are realized. Of these, 5 are already operating, and 13 others are 
under way. The total outlay for building these 18 schools will be about 
$2,200,000. Extensive additions are being made to the vocational schools at 
Bathurst, Moncton and Saint John. The additions to these three schools, as 
well as the cost of 5 of the regional schools, are being financed in part by 
Dominion funds furnished under the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement. 

Since the passing of the Provincial Apprenticeship Act several years ago, 
the vocational section of the Department of Education has been asked by the 
Provincial Department of Labour to provide part-time class training for 
industrial apprentices. These are being carried on in the schools at Saint John, 
Moncton, Fredericton, Edmundston and Bathurst. The province has also decided 
to purchase the premises at Moncton, occupied for veterans training for the last 
three years, in order to establish a Provincial Technical Institute where advanced 
industrial training will be given and provision made for the training of appren- 
tices, unemployed civilians and vocational teachers. 

Some idea of the development in New Brunswick will be seen from the 
following figures: 

In 1920—there was 1 vocational school; 

In 1928—there were 2 vocational schools and 7 composite schools; 
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In 1948—there were 2 vocational schools and 23 composite schools; 
and when the regional composite schools are completed, this number will be 
more than doubled. The enrolment in vocational day classes in 1920 was 52; 
in 1946, 1,860. There has been an increase, though not quite so large, in the 
enrolment in evening classes from—1,434 in 1920, to 1,973 in 1946. 

It should be pointed out that in a province like New Brunswick, where the 
economy is based on the primary industries of agriculture, fishing and lumbering, 
there is not the same need of many highly developed technical classes, as in a 
purely industrialized area. Consequently much of the vocational industrial 
training will be of a general nature, and some of it will be definitely exploratory 
and pre-vocational. 


Quebec 

The system of vocational training in Quebec differs very greatly from that 
in the other provinces, due largely to conditions which are local and peculiar to 
Quebec, and to the cultural background in that province. Apart from the State 
institutions, under the jurisdiction of eight different provincial departments, 
many schools have been set up and are carried on by private organizations, 
prominent among which are the schools and convents of the religious orders. 

The responsibility for carrying on different types of vocational training in 
the province is divided among departments of the Provincial Government as 
follows: 


. Department Schools 


FN CHICUICULC Ee core reeerereou tater! actecsts Dairy school, dating from 1892; eight agricultural 
orphanages; nine regional schools; six intermediate 
schools; three advanced schools. (All instructing in 
agriculture.) 


Provincial Secretary .........-. Household science in three advanced schools; thirty- 
four regional and sixty-two intermediate; interme- 
diate commercial schools; two schools of fine arts; 
schools of music and drama; thirty-eight normal 


schools, 

Game and Fisheries ........... Two schools for fishermen. 

Trade and Commerce ......... Schools for the hotel and tourist trade. 

PE NOU tant ate ena ea bos ere Says Five apprenticeship centres and a rehabilitation centre 
for disabled workers. 

Minesm D> epartimentarmsctieiseecies Courses for prospectors and miners. 

Wandspan dmhOrestcmereekra: ceretts Schools for forest engineers, forest rangers and protec- 


tion; lumber and saw mill industry. 


Youth and Social Welfare..... Responsible for the main part of vocational training 
including technical, specialized, and arts and crafts 
schools throughout the province. 


History of Vocational Education 

Vocational education dates from the very earliest days of New France. 
About 1668, there was a trade school at St. Joachim, founded by Laval to “help 
young men who had no religious calling to prepare their future”, which taught 
carpentry, gilding, tailoring, etc., to which were added the fine arts of painting 
and sculpture. A somewhat similar school was started in Montreal by a religious 
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order and was authorized in 1699 by letters patent from the King of France. 
For a long time however, owing to the vicissitudes of colonial life, and later to 
the great disturbance resulting from the change of allegiance, vocational educa- 
tion was solely dependent upon the tradition built up, and the personal efforts 
of some individual craftsmen. 

About 1860, the Seigneur of Joliette left funds to establish an industrial school 
there, and somewhat later, a Mechanics’ Institute of English origin was founded 
in Montreal for evening classes, similar to those carried on by the Arts and 
Trades Council, which was incorporated in 1872. The provincial authorities, 
concerned about the training of young industrial workers, sanctioned the opening 
of trade schools in some cities, and by 1880, thirteen of these were functioning. 
However, in quite a few of them, artistic tendencies were given more attention 
than manual skill. 

In 1897, an Act was passed to encourage municipalities to provide for public 
instruction and which promoted the establishment of technical schools and 
provided grants for the existing schools. These schools were then placed under 
the control of the Arts and Trades Council. Municipalities were reluctant to 
take advantage of this until 1907, when Government subsidies finally led to 
action. In 1906, under the control of the Protestant section of the Board of 
Education, the Commercial and Technical Institute was erected in Montreal, 
as a result of joint action of the Mechanics’ Institute and the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Both day and evening classes were given at that school. 

It was really about 1911, that specialized training struck its stride in 
Quebee with the opening of technical schools in Montreal and Quebec City. 
These schools were commissioned to supply the manufacturers with trained 
production workers, experienced foremen, and highly skilled workers. Since then, 
specialized training has continued to develop at a pace which has been definitely 
accelerated within the last ten years. In 1911, a group of industrialists in 
Shawinigan Falls, founded the technical school there, which, with the help of 
the Government, opened its doors in the following year. The Three Rivers 
Technical Schco] was opened in 1920, followed by the Hull Technical School : 
in 1924. 

In 1926, the technical schools added to their curricula an intermediate 
trade course lasting two years. In 1932, the scope of technical training was 
further enlarged; the course was lengthened to four years, including certain 
subjects of a general cultural and academic nature. 

As the years went by, certain departments broke away from the technical 
schools, and finally were established as institutions of specialized training. In 
addition, a number of arts and crafts schools appeared throughout the province, 
the objective of which was not only to decentralize intermediate training, but 
also to prepare for the creation of new advanced schools in specialized training. 

The School of Graphic Arts was thus formed in Montreal in 1942, by 
amalgamating former departments of the Montreal Technical School; printing 
originally opened in 1925, and book-binding in 1937. Likewise, the Provincial 
Paper-making School of Three Rivers started in 1923 as part of the Technical 
School, was permitted in 1944 to become an independent institution. The Depart- 
ment of Cabinet-making, opened in 1930 at the. Montreal Technical School, 
developed into the present excellent Furniture School. The Montreal Automotive 
School was commenced in 1942 as an off-shoot of the Motor Mechanics Depart- 
ment of Montreal Tech. The Rimouski Marine School was founded in 1948. The 
St. Hyacinthe Textile Institute was opened in 1943, by adapting an arts and 
crafts school to technical training in the textile industries, 
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There are now over thirty-five arts and crafts schools in the province. In 
addition to the regular trades courses, a number of these schools give the 
training covered by the first two or three years of the Technical School courses. 
In September 1946, a school unique in Canada was opened in Montreal, the 
Central Arts and Crafts School, which provides thorough practical and 
theoretical training for numerous service and commercial occupations. All 
the above schools have been the responsibility of the Department of Youth and 
Social Welfare since its inauguration in 1946. Until that time, they had been 
the responsibility of the Provincial Secretary Department. 


In 1946, the Correspondence Course Bureau was created to prepare and 
publish technical textbooks in the French language and draw up vocational 
correspondence courses. Since October 1947, all institutions of specialized 
training have been placed under the authority of the Director General of Studies, 
whose responsibility it is to co-ordinate specialized training throughout the 
province. This training comprises a number of auxiliary departments: the 
Correspondence Course Bureau; Inspection Department, Supervising Private 
Vocational Schools; Scientific and Industrial Publications; Printing Service; 
Bureau of Statistics, and Teacher Training. 

The Youth Aid Service works in co-operation with Vocational Schools by 
its Guidance, Scholarships and Employment Departments. In 1948-49, nearly 
4,000 bursaries were granted to university students, nurses-in-training and 
students in vocational schools. The Youth Aid Service also puts on popular 
courses for more than 6,000 students in the same year. Most of these were of 
fairly short duration, covering agriculture, homecraft and handicraft, fisheries, ete. 

Under a plan set up in 1947, a few arts and craft schools, on account of their 
geographical situation, a larger number of students, or the particular character 
of their training, will ultimately become technical schools or will be included in 
the special schools group. Rimouski was given the status of a technical school 
in June 1948. Another activity of the Department of Youth and Social Welfare 
is the organization of trade shops and vocational training in the reform schools. 
This activity is being extended at the present time. 

In the past few years, vocational education has made extraordinary progress 
in the Province of Quebec. From August 1, 1944, until April 1, 1949, for those 
schools under the Department of Youth and Social Welfare alone, over $7,000,000 
has been spent for the construction of new schools, the enlargement and improve- 
ment of existing schools. In almost every case, the Dominion contribution to 
these schools has been fifty per cent. 


Ontario 

Vocational Training in Ontario made its first appearance in 1891 when 
Toronto acquired a building and opened evening classes. This same school 
offered day courses in science, business, art and home economics, but had no 
shop equipment for industrial training. This school was the first of its kind in 
the Dominion. As in other provinces, manual training classes were established 
in the opening years of the century, but the first provision for real industrial 
training came in 1909 when Hamilton opened the Technical Arts School with 
suitably equipped shops. In 1910 a course in mining was opened in Sudbury. 

The development of vocational education on a province-wide scale may 
be said to date from a report in 1910 by Dr. Seath, the Superintendent of 
Education, after a survey made in the U.S.A. and Europe. This report covered 
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the whole field in a most comprehensive way and included the following specific 
recommendations: 


1. The extension of manual training and home economics for those under 
14 years of age. 

2. General industrial schools with classes in English, mathematics, science, 
shop work. 

3. Technical high schools with courses of three to four years in specified 
trade work. 


Evening vocational classes. 

Vocational correspondence courses. 

. Schools for apprentices. 

. The appointment of a Provincial Director of Technical Education. 
. The establishment of a training college for technical teachers. 


. Adequate financial grants by the municipality and province and sub- 
sidies from the Dominion. 


In the field of legislation, the Industrial Education Act of 1911 implemented 
many of these recommendations, and in 1913 the first Provincial Director of 
Technical Education was appointed. Progress was slow at first, as the public 
itself had to be educated to the need of technical training—and evening classes 
for employed adults was the first step. 

In 1916 there were full-time technical schools in Toronto, Hamilton, London, 
Brantford and Sault Ste. Marie with a mining school at Sudbury. In 1918 the 
Haileybury School of Mines was opened. 

In the earlier phases, the curricula in the technical schools were not fixed 
by provincial regulations but were determined by the local boards. As provincial 
grants came to play an increasingly important part in the financing of these 
schools, there developed, inevitably and desirably, provincial regulation of the 
standards and requirements which had to be strictly adhered to if provincial 
grants were to be earned. The result is that in Ontario today there is a much 
more clear-cut distinction between what is “vocational” and what is ‘“non- 
vocational” or “pre-vocational”, than in the majority of the other provinces. 
However, the principle originally established that the schools were to be muni- 
cipal, and not provincial, has been followed up to recent years when Provincial 
Technical Institutes were inaugurated. One important and desirable feature 
strongly insisted on by the province is that in each municipality where there 
is a vocational school, it must be under the direction of a Vocational Advisory 
Committee, made up of representatives of employers and labour, together with 
members appointed by the local Board of Education. Schools with commercial 
departments giving a three-year course were recognized as vocational, for 
provincial grants, but about 1944 some 16 high schools providing commercial 
options, were transferred from the vocational to the academic category. 

Many of the schools are of a composite nature and have commercial and 
academic, as well as technical sections. Two schools have vocational agricultural 
departments, but there are agricultural departments in 51 of the high schools. 
There is also the excellent Agricultural School at Kemptville, which is under the 
jurisdiction of the Provincial Department of Agriculture. 

The curricula in all departments of the vocational schools include certain 
“core” subjects; such as, English, history, civics, science, mathematics which 
were made obligatory in 1933. Health education was added somewhat later. 
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The vocational courses cover home economics, art, commerce and indtistry. The 
first two years are exploratory in nature and seek to give a broad foundation 
during which the student selects the type of work in which he or she wishes to 
specialize in the last two years of the course. 

From 1919 to 1929 there was a rapid expansion, due to an awakened public 
interest, with resultant support, and to the Dominion Technical Education Act 
with its subsidies. During this period 19 vocational schools benefited from 
subsidies under this Act, and 17 others received grants solely from the province. 
In legislation the Vocational Education Act of 1921 superseded the Industrial 
Education Act of 1911, but was revised in 1930 and again in 1937. In 1917 
evening classes for the training of technical school teachers were opened in 
Toronto, Hamilton and London and in 1921 the first summer school for this 
same purpose was opened in Toronto. The year 1925 saw the opening of the 
full-time Training ‘College for Technical Teachers in Hamilton, but in 1946 this 
was moved to Toronto and became part of the Ontario College of Education in 
the University of Toronto. 

During this period, provincial grants to the municipalities for vocational 
schools increased from approximately $140,000 in 1919 to over $900,000 in 1929. 
In 1946 these grants had increased to over $3,100,000. This was not due to an 
increase in the number of schools, but to a radical readjustment of the basis 
of the grants, under which the province assumed practically 50 per cent of the 
cost of vocational education. 

In 1930 classes for apprentices in the building trades were organized in 
several technical schools for a two-month period in the winter. These have been 
carried on since that date, but the shops of the Ryerson Institute of Technology 
are now being established for this purpose and will provide for a great expansion 
in the numbers to be served. In recent years experiments in part-time training 
in industry have been carried on in technical schools in Hamilton and Toronto 
for senior pupils. Under this plan the pupils spend part time in the school and 
part time in industry. 

From 1930 until 1948, there was little or no expansion, due chiefly to the 
depression of the 1930’s and World War II. Even after its close, the building 
of new schools or substantial additions to existing ones, was held up owing to 
shortages of labour and materials. Plans now have been approved for the 
building of new technical schools in some localities and for very substantial 
additions to others. 

The most recent development has been the opening of Provincial Technical 
Institutes operated by the Provincial Government, and assisted by Trade 
Advisory Committees. These provide advanced courses beyond the ordinary 
technical school level, as follows: Mining Institute, Haileybury, 1945; Textile 
Institute, Hamilton, 1947; Lakehead Institute for Mining and Forestry, Port 
Arthur, 1947; Ryerson Institute of Technology, Toronto, 1948. The latter will 
provide training for a variety of groups of trades, such as cooking, radio and 
electronics, horology, photography, metal trades, etc., in courses lasting from one 
to two years, as well as shorter courses for apprentices in the designated trades. 

Some idea of the growth of vocational education in Ontario may be gathered 
from the following figures: 

The number of day vocational schools in 1912 was 1; in 1919, 11; 1929, 47; 
1946, 43 (not including 16 high schools with Commercial Departments). 

The number of evening vocational schools in 1912 was 8; in 1919, 36; in 
1929, 66; 1946, 41. 
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The number of vocational day teachers in 1919 was 155; in 1929, 999; in 
1945-46, 1,470. er 

The number of day pupils enrolled in 1919 was 4,739; in 1929, 26,616; in 
1946, 30,252. 

The number of evening vocational pupils enrolled in 1919 was 16,733; in 
1929, 41,593; in 1946, 37,807. 


Expenditures for Vocational Education have been: 


1919 1929 1946 

$ $ $ 
Provincially Granite ees. meee etree star's 140,294 933,740 3,111,106 
Net Municipal Expenditures ........ 518,778 6,090,938 3,569,265 


(Provincial Grants are based on the school year September to June, but Municipal 
Expenditures are for the calendar year.) 
In 1945 a Royal Commission on education was appointed but its report has 
not yet been tabled. It is reasonable to expect that the recommendations of this 
Commission will result in further development and change. 


Manitoba 

The first attempt at vocational education in Manitoba was in 1899, when an 
experimental commercial course was started in Winnipeg. This was followed in 
1900 by manual training classes in three elementary schools in Winnipeg, which 
were financed by the Macdonald fund. It was in 1910 that action was taken 
following the report of the Provincial Royal Commission on vocational educa- 
tion which recommended the provision of vocational training for the people of 
the province. As is often the case with Royal Commissions, the recommendations 
made were much more sweeping than their subsequent implementations. It did 
result, however, in the opening of St. John and Kelvin schools in Winnipeg 
in 1912. Both these schools are still functioning, and have some excellently 
equipped shops used for industrial arts training during the day, and classes 
for adults in the evening. 

A modest beginning was made in evening class instruction about 1911, — 
and these classes were very greatly expanded after 1920. Additional classes in 
commercial work and home economics were also opened. In the industrial or 
technical section, it is doubtful if the application of the phrase “vocational 
training” is justified, as most of the work covered is rather of a pre-vocational 
nature along the lines of industrial arts, but the facilities are also used for 
classes for persons employed as apprentices or Journeymen. It is also striking 
that with an agricultural economy like Manitoba’s, little has been done up until 
recently to provide vocational training on the secondary school level in agricul- 
ture and farm mechanics. 

Development of vocational education received a great impetus from 
the Dominion Technical Education Act, but, even so, the Dominion funds 
allotted to Manitoba in 1919 had not been fully utilized by 1948. A system 
of vocational correspondence courses was organized in 1925 by the Department 
of Education, although no courses were actually prepared by the province itself. 
These were purchased either from private correspondence school organizations 
or from the Province of Alberta, and sold to Manitoba residents at a substantially 
reduced rate. ae 

About 1941 the province bought the Ford Motor Building in Winnipeg, 
to be used as a provincial Technical Institute, but up to 1948, its facilities 
had been entirely occupied, first for war emergency training, and subsequently 
for the training of veterans, as well as apprentice training. It opened as a 
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civilian vocational institute in September, 1948, following extensive alterations. 
It is financed under the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement with the 
Dominion Government, and provides for bursaries to deserving students. 

Part-time classes in the designated apprentice trades have been carried on 
under the direction of the Provincial Department of Education acting in co- 
operation with the Provincial Department of Labour. For the most part, these 
have been given in veterans’ training centres, and financed jointly by the 
province and the Dominion. 

The most recent developments include the erection of a composite school at 
Dauphin, with provision for vocational training in agriculture, home economics, 
and in commercial and industrial classes. In the same year the City of Winnipeg 
approved a by-law to build a large technical school at a cost of about $2,000,000. 
Construction on this commenced in 1948. It will accommodate about 1,500 
pupils and instruction will be given in home economics and related subjects for 
girls, commercial classes, needle trades, graphic arts, metal trades, building trades 
and other service occupations. 

Plans have also been approved for the construction of regional composite 
schools. The province has been divided into 12 districts, with one of these 
schools in each district, including Brandon, Portage and Flin Flon. In the 
vocational wing of these schools instruction will be given in commercial and 
home economics’ subjects, farm mechanics and certain other industrial occupa- 
tions according to the area in which the school is located. 

As will be seen from the above summary, there was little development 
between 1929 and 1945. However teacher-training classes were commenced 
in 1939. Also, 25 general shop and homemaking courses and a number of 
commercial courses were set up during the 15-year period. This foundational 
work has provided the basis for the present provincial program. If present plans 
are carried out, very substantial progress will be made in the next few years. 


Saskatchewan 

While Saskatchewan was still part of the North West Territories, Manual 
Training classes were started in Regina about 1901, and were financed by 
private funds furnished by Sir William Macdonald. In the following year 
there was held the first school for manual teacher training. Although manual 
training was discontinued after a few years, it was revived in 1909, and classes in 
household science were also opened. 

For some years after 1905, when provincial status was obtained, the 
development of vocational training was slow, due to the necessity of organizing 
and opening many new school districts. Some courses in bookkeeping, however, 
were commenced, followed in 1910 by a full commercial course. About this time 
the Saskatchewan Educational Commission was appointed, and in its report of 
1913 it recommended supplementing the educational courses offered by a scheme 
of industrial training suitable to the individual locality and, also, by more 
advanced work in household science for girls. 

The trend in the development of vocational education has very properly 
been influenced by the fact that the basis of the provincial economy is 
agricultural rather than industrial. Consequently, stress has been placed on 
training for farm mechanics and household science rather than for industrial 
occupations. There has not been the same need for fully-equipped technical 
schools as in the more highly industrialized areas of the Dominion. 
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Under the impetus of the Dominion Agricultural Instruction Act of 1918, 
there was increasing interest in, and expansion of, agricultural education, both 
in the regular high schools and in special summer schools. The same was true 
of household science, training in which was given in 7 schools by 1916. 


In 1918 a survey of education was made in the province, and the recom- 
mendations on vocational education included the following: 


1. The extension of the existing provision for manual training and house- 
hold science. 


2. Modification of the regulations to allow greater vocational contacts. 
3. Introduction of pre-vocational courses in grades 7 and 8. 


4. Training of teachers for pre-vocational, manual training, and home 
economics classes. 


This survey was followed by the Dominion Technical Education Act of 1919. 
In the first ten years of its operation, Saskatchewan was able to spend less than 
20 per cent of the Dominion funds allotted, but an extension of time enabled the 
province to make full use of the Dominion money. The Provincial Vocational 
Education Act of 1920 provided for day and evening vocational classes, and 
these were commenced in about eight schools. At first, the evening class instruc- 
tion attracted the larger enrolment. Under this Act three well-equipped technical 
collegiates were built at Regina, Moose Jaw and Saskatoon in 1930 and 1931. 
These are still the only three technical schools in the province. They provide 
training in academic matriculation work, home economics, and commerical work, 
as well as in industrial classes. 


A definite change in vocational education was made in 1944, when the 
curriculum was completely revised and extended. Further revisions have been 
made recently following recommendations put forth by the committee on 
technical education. A Supervisor of Technical Education was appointed in 1946. 
The training of technical teachers has been carried on by special summer courses , 
in Moose Jaw and the University of Saskatchewan. Provision has now been 
made in the four-year course for the degree of “Bachelor of Education” for 
students to major in industrial arts. During the past two years the province 
has substantially increased its grants to municipalities for vocational schools, 
not only for the operating and maintenance costs, but also for capital expenditures 
for buildings and equipment. This is due, in part, to Dominion funds provided 
under the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement. (About 34 new composite 
schools or additions to existing schools are being built at many points through- 
out the province.) Each school will have a vocational wing to provide training 
for home economics and commercial work, as well as vocational subjects designed 
primarily for the training of farm mechanics. Substantial additions are planned 
for the technical schools in Saskatoon and Moose Jaw, and heavy purchases of 
capital equipment have been made by all schools. A system of bursaries enables 
deserving students from the local composite schools to obtain advanced training 
at one of the three large technical schools. A vocational agricultural course on 
the secondary school level, and lasting about five months, has been given at the 
University of Saskatchewan for a number of years, and is continuing. 


While there has not been spectacular development in vocational education in 
Saskatchewan, there has been fairly steady and satisfactory expansion, in 
spite of the difficulties encountered during the drought years. In 1919 there 
were only 19 certificated vocational teachers. In 1929 the number had increased 
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to 42, and 1947 to 143. The total enrolment in industrial, home economics and 
commercial classes in 1919 was 1,389, and in 1947 the total enrolment in these 
classes was 2,997 in the four schools under the Vocational Education Act. 
Owing to differences in compilation of statistics at various periods, it is almost 
impossible to obtain strictly comparable figures. 

Provincial grants to the municipalities for vocational schools in 1913 were 
about $30,000. In 1946-47 provincial grants to the four schools under the 
Vocational Education Act were about $101,000; and the total provincial expendi- 
tures for vocational education in the same year were over $174,000. 


Alberia 

The story of vocational education in Alberta starts with manual training 
classes financed by the Macdonald foundation at the turn of the century when 
Alberta was still a part of the Northwest Territories. These were incorporated 
in the public system in the elementary schools and, after some years, extended 
to the lower grades in the secondary schools. Following World War I this work 
was greatly curtailed, chiefly for financial reasons. It was from the manual 
training that the inspiration came for the appointment of the first Provincial 
Director of Technical Education. This appointment, coupled with Dominion 
financial assistance under the Technical Education Act, stimulated a consider- 
able expansion in the vocational field during the period 1919 to 1930. The 
Provincial Director of Technical Education retired in 1944 and since that time 
vocational education in the secondary schools has been supervised by the 
Supervisor of Home Economics, the Supervisor of Industrial Arts, and an 
Inspector of Schools having special training in Vocational Agriculture. 

The School Grants Act, passed in 1919, provided grants for vocational 
teachers of approved qualifications, and grants to districts for approved equip- 
ment. This Act has been amended from time to time, but still forms the basis 
of the vocational education system of the province. 

Vocational education in Alberta has a three-fold aspect: (1) The work 
organized and carried on by the local school boards, with grants from the 
Provincial Department. (2) The work carried on directly under the Department 
of Education at the Provincial Institute of Art and Technology. (3) The 
vocational agricultural instruction operated directly by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

In the municipal schools, commercial classes were first started in Calgary 
in 1909, and in a short time were also established at Edmonton, Lethbridge and 
Medicine Hat, and have since spread to a number of other towns. It was not, 
however, until 1911 that technical day classes were inaugurated at Lethbridge 
and Calgary. In 1913 the Edmonton Technical School opened in temporary 
quarters, and in 1922 moved to the Market Building, where it carried on until 
1943, when the School Board turned it over to Canadian Vocational Training 
for training under war emergency, and veterans’ rehabilitation. In 1929, Calgary 
opened the Western Canada High School, a composite school, but with first- 
class commercial and technical departments and well-equipped shops. Recent 
developments include vocational classes in new municipal composite schools at 
Red Deer and Medicine Hat, utilizing premises formerly occupied for veterans’ 
rehabilitation. A large composite school is being built at Edmonton, with a 
fully-equipped vocational wing, which is expected to open in 1949. Similar 
schools are under construction at Lethbridge and Calgary. All these schools 
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will provide for training in home economics and related work, commercial 
classes and technical shops. 

A Royal Commission was appointed in 1914, and following its report, the 
Provincial Institute of Art and Technology was organized at Calgary in 1916. 
During the first few years it was used as a rehabilitation centre for veterans of 
World War I, but in 1921 it opened in new quarters as a Provincial Institute, - 
with regular courses of two years duration in the fine and applied arts, and 
technical trades, including the first aeronautical school in Canada. It also carries 
courses of a shorter duration; and a wide range of evening classes have been 
given for over 25 years. Its other responsibilities include the provision of excellent 
vocational correspondence courses in mining and steam engineering, qualifying 
men to develop one of the major resources of the province—coal. Among its 
other functions, the facilities of the institute are used for training vocational 
teachers. During World War II, the premises were taken over by the R.C.A.F., 
and the institute had to operate for some years in temporary quarters at a great 
disadvantage. Since it has reoccupied its old home there has been steady progress 
and expansion in the shop accommodation, the equipment, and the enrolment 
of students. 

Owing to the major importance of agriculture in the political economy, 
instruction in technical agriculture has always received serious consideration 
from the Provincial Government. In recent years a very promising beginning 
has been made in the introduction of courses in Vocational Agriculture into 
some of the high schools of the province, the best example being the work offered 
in the Red Deer Composite High School. For many years the Department 
of Agriculture has accepted a considerable responsibility for Vocational 
Agriculture by organizing and operating schools under its own auspices. Three 
of these schools were opened in 1913 and three others in 1920. But of these 
six schools, only those in Olds and Vermilion are still functioning. Two 
of the others were closed in 1922, and the remaining two in 1931. The 
experience of these schools has demonstrated that dormitories are essential for 
the successful operation of this type of school, which draws its pupils from a 
large area. At the present time the Provincial Department of Agriculture has 
under contemplation the erection of two new schools, one in the Peace River, 
and the other in one of the irrigated sections of the province. Instruction covers 
not only vocational agriculture of a theoretical and practical nature for boys, 
but also home economics and rural homecraft for girls. 

Little use has been made of trade advisory committees in connection with 
vocational education, except in the case of apprentices registered in the designated 
trades under the Provincial Act, and for whose technical training the Department 
of Education is responsible. 


British Columbia 


The beginning of Vocational education in British Columbia was in 1885, 
with the opening of a few commercial classes. The next step was in 1900 when 
manual training was started in Victoria and Vancouver, with private funds from 
the Macdonald foundation. After two or three years, manual training was 
carried on at some of the municipal elementary school§ at public expense, and in 
1909 it was extended to the high schools. It was not until 1909 that a start was 
made in what might be called Vocational Training proper. This began in evening 
classes in some of the Vancouver schools. In 1910 provision was made for 
Provincial grants for the purchase of equipment. 
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When the Royal Commission on Technical Education visited the province 
they found “that the Government had done nothing to establish technical 
education in British Columbia, although there was a growing demand for this 
type of work”. 


Considerable expansion took place in the next few years in the evening 
classes, and in 1914 a Provincial Director of Technical Education was appointed. 
The beginning of technical education in the daytime came in 1916 with the 
opening of a small unit in the King Edward High School at Vancouver, which 
by 1921 resulted in the establishment of a separate technical high school. 
In the latter year technical training was also commenced in New Westminster 
and Victoria. Industrial arts classes were started in the junior and senior high 
schools in 1927. 


The provision of Dominion funds, under the Technical Education Act, 
acted as a great stimulus, resulting in the opening of many additional day and 
evening classes. It was in 1928 that the present technical school was built in 
Vancouver, and twenty years later a Vocational Institute is being built in that 
city, assisted by Dominion and Provincial funds furnished through the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement. 


The first provision for training vocational teachers was in 1917, when a 
summer school was commenced by the Department of Education. Since that time 
many industrial tradesmen have been qualified as instructors by their attendance 
at numerous summer courses. Over twenty years ago the Provincial Department 
made a beginning in vocational correspondence courses with a course for 
miners. There has been a great expansion in this particular field, and British 
Columbia is one of the few provinces in the Dominion offering a wide range of 
carefully prepared vocational correspondence courses at a very low price. There 
are at present thirty such courses in use, being followed by over 2,400 students. 


British Columbia has adhered strictly to the policy of having all schools 
municipally-owned, but supported, in part, by provincial grants. Vocational 
education is included under the regulations of the Public Schools’ Act which 
was first passed in 1911, but was repealed in 1936 when a later Act was passed. 
This, in turn, has been amended on several occasions and consolidated in 1947. 


Following the submission of the Cameron report, the basis of the grants to 
municipalities has been drastically altered and very substantially increased for 
the most part. Owing to the different methods followed in compiling statistics 
of enrolments, and owing to the changes, from time to time, in what has been 
considered technical or vocational training, it is impossible to show figures that 
are strictly comparable for different periods. Some idea of the expansion in 
vocational education can be obtained, however, from the following: 

In 1919, provincial expenditures for vocational education were $38,815; 
in 1927-28, they were $118,711, of which amount the Dominion refunded 50 per 
cent under the Technical Education Act; in 1947-48, they were $398,849, of which 
the Dominion refunded $170,035 under the Vocational Schools Assistance Agree- 
ment. In 1909, there were 966 students enrolled in evening vocational classes; 
in 1914, there were 1,800; in 1947-48, there were 4,121. In vocational day schools 
in 1914, there were 975 pupils; in 1947-48 there were 3,512. The number of 
vocational teachers in 1920 was 48; in 1929, 227; 1947, 419 (full and part time). 
In 1947, there were 38 day schools giving vocational training, but, for the most 
part, this consisted of commercial training, as only about a half-dozen of 
these schools had industrial or technical classes. 
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In addition to the above, the Vocational Branch of the Department of 
Education is providing technical class training in related subjects to apprentices, 
under the Provincial Apprentice Act. It is also carrying on the school of 
Navigation in Vancouver, with a yearly enrolment of over 200. 


DOMINION ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Background of Dominion Participation 

Vocational training, as part of the educational system, is, by the constitution, 
under the jurisdiction of the provinces, and provincial autonomy in this field 
is jealously guarded. At the same time, it must be asserted that the provinces 
have never objected to the Dominion entering the field with financial assistance, 
if such did not involve Dominion control or undue interference with provincial 
rights. Yet the fact remains that on many occasions in the past thirty-five years 
the Dominion has passed legislation dealing with vocational education. 

This was no doubt due to the recognition that training and education have 
a national, as well as a provincial or local aspect, and that Dominion participation ~ 
was justified for the following reasons: 


(1) It is the responsibility of the Dominion Government to ensure that the 
nation’s industries have an adequate supply of skilled workers, if national 
output is to be maintained and increased, either in primary or secondary 
industries. This is particularly true in times of emergency, as was demonstrated 
during the last war when national safety depended, in part, on the training in 
tremendously increased numbers of tradesmen for the armed forces, and workers 
for industries engaged in war production. 


(2) The Dominion Government is interested in ensuring equality of oppor- 
tunity in the educational field for all its citizens, regardless of the province in 
which they live. This equality has been woefully lacking in some provinces, and, 
in the majority of the smaller towns, in all provinces where adequate facilities 
for vocational education have not been established. 


(3) Vocational training, owing to its very nature, is much more expensive 
to inaugurate and to carry on than academic education. Not only does it require 
class-rooms, but also adequate shop space and machine tools and equipment, 
much, of it expensive. Furthermore, if the vocational schools are to accomplish 
the purpose for which they were intended, and to meet the needs of industry by 
keeping pace with its modern trends and developments, this equipment must be 
renewed, or even replaced by new items, as, and when, it becomes obsolete. 
The result has been that vocational training facilities have not been set up in 
many areas on an adequate basis and, in fact, in some provinces have almost 
been entirely lacking. This is due, in part, to the lack of financial resources 
in a province or municipality, but also, in part, to a lack of interest or recognition 
of the importance of vocational training in the education system. 

The Dominion Government first showed its interest in this field in 1910, 
by the appontment of a Royal Commission which filed its report in 1913, making 
recommendations for a policy of development to provide a complete system 
of vocational education in secondary schools throughout Canada accompanied 
with provincial control, but with provision for Dominion, provincial and muni- 
cipal contributions. It suggested the establishment of full daytime vocational 
and technical schools with evening classes and correspondence courses for those 
already employed. As a Dominion contribution, it recommended $3,000,000 
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per annum for a period of ten years, to be used for vocational teachers’ salaries, 
equipment, bursaries, and for the establishment and maintenance of schools 
and classes. The outbreak of World War I delayed carrying out these 
recommendations, except in the field of agricultural training, for which Dominion 
Legistlation was passed in 1913. From that date until the present, the following 
Dominion acts dealing with vocational education have been passed: 


1913—Agricultural Instruction Act. 
1919—Technical Education Act. 
1931—Vocational Education Act. 
1939—Youth Training Act. 


1942—Vocational Training Co-Ordination Act. 


Accomplishments under the Dominion Acts 


(1) The Agricultural Assistance Act passed in 1913 provided $10,000,000 
in Dominion funds to be spent over a ten-year period to promote agriculture 
and agricultural instruction. In 1923, it was extended for a further year to enable 
some of the provinces to take full advantage of Dominion assistance. There 
was no provision in the act for the provinces sharing in the cost, nor for Dominion 
supervision over the nature of the program carried out, and the expenditures 
incurred. There was nothing specific as to what type of projects could be put 
forward for the Dominion funds which were paid to the provincial Departments 
of Agriculture. Some of the provinces found it difficult to develop genuine 
agricultural instructional projects. The accomplishments were of a very miscel- 
laneous nature and included construction and operation of agricultural schools; 
such as, Olds and Vermilion in Alberta, agricultural surveys and demonstrations, 
boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs, experimental plots, ete. With the termination 
of Dominion funds, much of the work was discontinued, and it is very doubtful 
if worthwhile permanent results were obtained for much of the money spent. 


(2) The Technical Education Act—1919 appropriated $10,000,000 to be 
spent over a ten-year period ending March 31, 1929, under agreements with each 
province, on condition that the province spent an amount equal to that of the 
Dominion. Ten thousand dollars was allotted to each province each year, and 
the balance of the annual allotment was divided among the provinees in accord- 
ance with their population. The purpose of the act was to promote and assist 
technical education, which was taken to mean any form of vocational, tech- 
nical or industrial education, or instruction, approved by agreement as necessary, 
or desirable, to aid in promoting industrial and mechanical trades and to increase 
the efficiency of those employed therein. 

As Ontario was the only province which had earned its full allotment by 1929, 
the act was extended for a further period of five years up to March 31, 1934, with 
further periodic extensions given since that date. By 1937 every province but 
Manitoba had been able to earn its full grant, and the act has been extended 
annually up to 1948, exclusively for the benefit of Manitoba. 

The agreements under this act excluded from its operation— 


(a) Students under fourteen years of age. 
(b) Courses of college grade. 


(c) Institutions owned by religious orders, or by private corporations 
or individuals. 
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(d) Agricultural instruction as assisted under the Agricultural Instruc- 
tion Act. 

(c) Manual training. 

(f) Elementary schools. 


The following payments were permissible: 


(i) The rental or purchase of lands, buildings and equipment. 
(ii) Maintenance of plant and equipment. 

(iii) Provincial administration costs for vocational education. 
(iv) Salaries of vocational teachers. 

(v) The training of vocational teachers. 


The act was designed to promote the following types of work, all on the 
secondary school level—Industrial and technical courses, commercial courses 
home economics courses, applied arts, pre-vocational courses of two or more 
years commencing not earlier than the seventh grade, part-time or continuation 
classes, evening classes, special short courses in industry and for apprentices, 
foremen’s courses, correspondence courses, and the training of vocational teachers. 

Quarterly statements of expenditures were submitted by each province to 
the Dominion Department of Labour which was charged with the administration 
of the act through its Technical Education Branch. The department did not 
attempt to exercise any administrative control over vocational education, but 
was responsible for seeing that Dominion funds were spent only for the purpose 
for whieh they were authorized. Every effort was made to assist provinces or 
municipalities in developing vocational educational pe but only where 
advice and help in such matters were requested. 

Under this act many of the existing technical and vocational schools were 
built. With the outbreak of World War II, shops in these schools were available 
to meet the war needs of industry and the armed forces and were placed at the 
disposal of the Dominion Government free of charge for training purposes. 
Thus, the Dominion reaped the benefit of the investments it made in vocational 
education from 1919 to 1934. An idea of the progress made in vocational 
education under this act is given in the following figures: 


Vocational 


Schools Teachers Pupils 
L919 
Day Classes 27. Se ae . 32 384 8,512 
HveninonG]assées een enineeer 97 1,423 51,827 
1929 
ay iGlassesy 1... ch .tee melee 2 89 1,694 45,617 
Eyening- Classes” 20)... oath oacte sa 192 2,666 73,877 


The enrolment shown in the evening classes contained many duplicate enrol- 
ments. I’or example, there are instances where the same person had enrolled 
for two or three classes. Similarly, it is doubtful if the training given in some 
of these day school classes could now be considered as really vocational. 
A certain amount was what might be called general or elementary training in 
industrial arts, including home economics. The following table gives the amount 
of Dominion funds available for each province: 


Amount Available ~ 
: During Period 
Province of Act 

Prinecevbdward: reland 4, 32. SU ee GTR ee a $ 198,187 86 
INOW a OCOuue Mm anaes tian iiss. 4 tim, Sb cotter i cbutes sae sale 662,113 94 
INTER? ATBU Db ANSD GAVE) ets ig PACU GOO ROE ee Ieee A TE) 512,461 28 
Oe ee eect ciate, Mitainte MeN ee ke tee aes hae? Lot Pete ee 2,569,655 53 
TERIA of RIM L Mths Oia: ood Y WE BE ERE SPS ER 3,178,608 97 
VEG ia. nae ae be vogue A Niche «ha dan San nie a, Sicnmu ltd aL Mana eid bys ahiclse re Mark 719,746 56 
Bae OC OMIT WE ee BNA 2s cic ett aa atte, A) «ays Rhone 847,620 91 
Alberta Rees erate Sielaia irene Vee ners Sins master te atlas Fae hehe SET 678,524 40 
Priviche COMDIAL. OSES AUS Cae Ae. en. oes Lo 633,080 55 


$ 10,000,000 00 


By 1929, Ontario was the only province which had spent its full allotment. 
By 1937, all the other provinces except Manitoba had made full use of their 
share, but Manitoba still had an unexpended balance of about $29,000 in 
Dominion funds, as of March 31, 1948. 


(3) Vocational Education Act was assented to on August 3, 1931, and set 
aside $750,000 per annum for fifteen years for payments to the provinces for 
promoting and assisting vocational education, conditional on agreements being 
made with each province governing the terms and the purposes for which funds 
were to be spent. This annual allotment was divided among the provinces 
according to their population at the last decennial census. Vocational education 
was not defined in the act itself. Neither was there any stipulation about the 
provinces matching Dominion expenditures. The act was never operative and 
no funds were spent under it. It was repealed in 1942 by Clause 13 of the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 


(4) The Youth Training Act was passed in May of 1939, and was one of 
the few Dominion acts signed personally by His Majesty the King during the 
Royal visit to Canada. The purpose of the act was to promote and assist in 
training unemployed young people to fit them for gainful employment. It 
replaced an annual allotment of $1,000,000 made for similar purposes in 1937 and 
1938 under the authority of the Agricultural and Unemployment Relief Act. 
Unemployed young people were defined as those between sixteen and thirty years 
of age, not gainfully employed, and whose families were not in a position to pay 
the full cost of their training, and who were registered with the Employment 
Service or certified as eligible by an appropriate provincial authority, or who were 
deserving transients. 

It appropriated $1,500,000 per annum for three years spent under agree- 
ments with each province, provided the province made expenditures of at least 
equal amount and provided all training projects submitted by the province were 
approved by the Dominion Minister of Labour for contribution. The distribution 
among the provinces was made by the Governor General in Council, but not 
necessarily in proportion to the provincial population. 

This type of vocational training has been operative in all provinces, but 
on a greatly reduced scale after 1940. From 1937 to March 31, 1948, the total 
Dominion payments to the provinces under it have been over $5,300,000, and 
the total enrolments over 293,000, of whom over 14,000 were students at 
universities, or nurses-in-training at hospitals, to whom assistance was given 
by grant or loan. Youth training was originally designed as an aid to young 
people in depression times, to maintain their morale during periods of unemploy- 
ment and to ensure the development of occupational skills, which would enable 
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» the trainees to take and hold jobs when opportunities became available. As a 
rule, the classes were carried on in local communities. Sometimes this was in 
the regular vocational schools, but more frequently it was in specially established 
centres. A wide range of training was offered to rural young men and women 
in general and specialized agricultural subjects, rural homecraft and handi- 
cratts, egg and poultry grading, farm mechanics, horticulture, etc. Practical 
and technical training was also given in forestry, prospecting and mining, as well 
as occupational classes in home service, practical nursing, dressmaking, and the 
regular standard trade classes for men in blacksmithing, welding, woodworking, 
machine shop, radio, electricity, sheet metal, motor mechanics, ete. 

In Alberta and British Columbia there were very heavy enrolments in 
physical recreational classes and to a lesser extent in Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
also. This type of training was transferred to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Health and National Welfare when a National Fitness Act was passed. 


(5) The Vocational Training Co-Ordination Act. The latest Dominion 
legislation in the field of vocational education is the Vocational Training Co- 
Ordination Act assented to on August 1, 1942, and Clause 3(1)(c) of which 
was subsequently amended in 1948. This act had no fixed duration and no 
specific sums were mentioned. It was an enabling act, designed to provide 
authority for whatever types of vocational training might be necessary or 
desirable, either during the war or in the post-war period; with a representative 
committee appointed to advise the Minister in connection with the administration 
of the act and the programs carried on under it. 

The act authorized the Minister of Labour to undertake solely at Dominion 
expense, training of types for which the Dominion was responsible; such as, 
the training of workers for war industry, tradesmen for the armed forces and 
discharged veterans approved for training by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 
It also authorized him, on the approval of the Governor General in Council, 
to enter into an agreement covering any period, with any province, to provide 
financial assistance for: 


(a) Continuation of projects formerly carried on under the Youth Training 
Agreement. 

(6) Vocational training projects for the conservation and development of 
natural resources. 

(c) Training of industrial apprentices and supervisors. 

(d) The development of vocational training at a level equivalent to 
secondary school level. 

(e) The training of unemployed civilians who had been previously gainfully 
employed, (provided that the Dominion expenditures for these five types 
of training were matched by provincial expenditures of equal amount). 


As a matter of record, both the training of veterans and the training of war 
workers and service tradesmen were also carried on under agreement with the 
provinces, but with the Dominion paying all the costs. 

Under this act several different agreements have been made, from time to 
time, to provide for the different types of training as follows: 


(i) War emergency training, (ii) Apprentice training, (iii)~The training of 
veterans, (iv) Dominion assistance to vocational schools. 


‘The objectives and accomplishments under these agreements may be sum- 
marized as follows: 
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War Emergency Training Agreement. This was actually started in a tenta- 
tive way in the early summer of 1940 as an expansion of the Youth Training 
Agreement, but was fully developed at the beginning of 1941 under the War 
Emergency Training Agreement. It was operated in all provinces except Prince 
Edward Island, and covered the period 1940-45. Approved expenditures under 
the Agreement were all borne 100 per cent by the Dominion Government. 

The objective of this agreement was to provide whatever vocational training 
was needed in connection with the war and might be divided into two groups, 
the first for the training of tradesmen for the Navy, Army and Air Force; and 
the second for the training of workers to be employed in industries engaged in 
war production. Extensive use was made of the shops in the regular provincial 
and municipal vocational schools, but special centres also were established in 
the Provinces of Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. Most excellent co-operation was given, both by Provincial 
Governments and the municipal authorities. 

In training tradesmen for the armed forces, all those trained were enlisted 
personnel and were selected for training by each branch of the forces concerned. 
The normal length of training given was about three months for the Army, four 
months for the R.C.A.F., and four to eight months for the Navy. Close liaison 
was maintained between the training program and the military authorities, who 
prescribed the type of syllabus to be followed. The following trades were taught 
for the Army: 

Blacksmiths, bricklayers, carpenters, clerks, cooks, coppersmiths, draftsmen, 
electricians, fitters, instrument makers, motor and driver mechanics, plumbers, 
radio mechanics, tinsmiths, welders. 

For the R.C.A.F., training was given to the following: 

Air engine mechanics, air-frame mechanics, radio mechanics, clerks, wireless 
operators ground, wireless electrical mechanics, electricians instrument mechanics, 
carpenters, metal workers. 

There were subsequently added special pre-aircrew classes for potential air- 
crew personnel who lacked the necessary academic standing, particularly in 
mathematics and science. Remarkable results were obtained in bringing these 
men up to approximately matriculation standard in the course of a few months’ 
training and was the forerunner of the prematriculation classes later carried on 
for discharged members of the forces. The training for the Navy was on a some- 
what smaller scale, but with longer courses for engine-room artificers, motor 
fitters, radio mechanics. 

Training for the workers in war industries was given in a variety of ways, 
including part-time classes, mostly in related technical instruction for workers 
already employed in such industries who were referred for special training by 
their employers. Training was also provided in what were called “plant schools”. 
These were carried on right in the industry with trainees selected by the employer 
with the training program paying salaries of instructors and a certain weekly 
allowance to the trainees. Their usual duration was three months. Short 
intensive full-time courses of a pre-employment nature, lasting usually from 
two weeks to three months, were given in all provinces except Prince Edward 
Island. In some cases whole classes were sponsored by a prospective employer 
and in other cases the trainees were recruited by the training program from 
suitable applicants. All trainees were paid weekly allowances ranging from a 
few dollars a week in the early stages up to eighteen dollars a week for heads 
of families taking training away from home. These classes demonstrated what 
could be done in a short time in a purely vocational course with good practical 
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instructors and a carefully prepared syllabus. They promoted a much closer 
degree of co-operation between industry and the vocational schools which is 
bound to be beneficial for the continuing education program in the different 
provinces. They also made it obvious that there is a place in the regular 
educational system for short practical occupational courses for students of a 
non-academic type who have not found themselves at home in the more general 
type of training given in the first years of the vocational schools. 


The Apprenticeship Agreement. This came into operation on April 1, 1944, 
and covers a ten-year period. Agreements of this kind are in effect in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island and Quebec. The agreement was designed 
to promote the training of apprenticces in trades designated under Provincial 
Apprenticeship Acts, by Dominion contributions of 50 per cent of the approved 
costs of training, either in full-time or part-time classes. 

One immediate result of the agreement was the passing of Apprenticeship 
Acts in New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The agreement 
laid down certain standards and conditions on which Dominion payments would 
be made. These have been met in all provinces. In the Provincial Governments 
there was co-operation between the Departments of Labour and Education, 
the former being responsible for the general standards and regulations of 
apprentice training, for the indentureship of the apprentice, and everything 
pertaining to his training while working with an employer; the Vocational 
Branch of the Provincial Departments of Education was responsible for the 
drawing up of suitable courses for full-time or part-time instruction to meet 
the needs of each particular trade, for the provision of training facilities, and 
the engaging of competent instructors. The training given in the part-time 
classes was mostly of a theoretical nature, or instruction in related technical 
subjects. These were usually held on two afternoons or two evenings a week 
for about six months in the year. The training in full-time classes, which lasted 
from one to three months each year, included both technical instruction and 
practical work. Weekly allowances were paid to trainees during their period 
of attendance in these classes. Extensive use has been made of trade advisory 
committees. The program has served to increase the co-operation between the 
employers, unions and the vocational schools. In 1948 provision was made 
for the Dominion sharing in the salaries of field supervisors for apprentices 
while working on the job with employers. 


Re-establishment Training Agreement. The main activity under this agree- 
ment was the training of discharged members of the forces who were eligible 
for training under current Dominion Legislation and who were referred for 
training by the Department of Veterans Affairs, with 100 per cent of the approved 
costs being paid by the Dominion. Training began in a very small way about 
1942 with the enrolment reaching its peak in the early summer of 1946. A steady 
decline in enrolments commenced in the fall of that same year and the training 
of veterans was practically completed by the end of 1948. In providing this 
training, use was made of about one hundred private trade schools and two 
hundred privately-owned business colleges, with the Department of Veterans 
Affairs paying the tuition fees charged. Accommodation was also obtained for 
veterans in about sixty provincially or municipallv-owned.schools, and in 
addition to this about seventy-five special veterans’ training centres were opened 
in all provinces. Certain use was also made of vocational corresnondence courses 
and substantial numbers of veterans were trained on-the-job by employers in 
industry. The length of such training was determined in the light of the com- 
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plexity of the occupation to be learned, the previous experience and adaptability 
of the individual trainee. An agreed-on percentage of the wage to be paid the 
trainee by the employer was refunded to the employer by the Dominion. As 
the value of the trainee’s services to the employer increased, this percentage 
decreased, and the percentage of wage borne by the employer proportionately 
increased, 

_ A regional administration was set up in each province. The general policy 
governing training was determined in Ottawa, but wide discretion was allowed 
in each province to vary the details in order to meet local conditions. The 
special training centres established consisted, for the most part, of former Army 
and R.C.A.F. stations. Courses lasted from four months to two years, the average 
length being about six to eight months. Vocational classes were held for about 
one hundred occupations, many of which marked the first time training under 
public auspices was available in Canada for such occupations. It is significant 
that a substantial number of these trade classes are now being incorporated in the 
regular provincial system of vocational education and will be continued. 

Pre-matriculation schools were also established with splendid co-operation 
of the Provincial Departments of Education. These provided a stream-lined 
course to bring the veterans up to the university entrance requirements. Courses 
lasted from six to twelve months and remarkable results were achieved. The 
university authorities agreed to accept the result of examinations set by the 
schools and so did away with the necessity for the veterans trying a formal 
matriculation examination. This experiment was watched with a great deal of 
interest by educationalists throughout the country, and it appeared to point out 
a lesson which might profitably be adopted in future provincial educational 
policies. 

Not only did this program help to rehabilitate over 134,000 veterans, but it 
has also made contributions of permanent value to the educational system. It 
carried still further the value of intensive trade courses as demonstrated by the 
experiment of war emergency training. The use of advisory committees of 
employers, and the satisfaction of employers with the type of training given, 
has very definitely increased the interest in vocational training and the vocational 
schools, on the part of industrialists throughout the country. Furthermore, the 
agreement provided that any equipment bought for the training of the veterans 
could be acquired by the province for its own vocational use by refunding 
50 per cent of the initial purchase cost. In some cases excellent buildings for 
vocational purposes were obtained on the same basis by the province for 
permanent use. 


Training of Unemployed Civilians. In view of a possible dislocation of 
employment immediately following the end of the war, provision was made 
under the Re-establishment Training Agreement to provide vocational training 
for workers previously gainfully employed who had been released from such 
employment. This was designed originally as an emergency measure and about 
three-quarters of the approved costs were to be paid by the Dominion, the 
remaining quarter by the province. Fortunately, the changeover from a war- 
time to a peace-time economy was so smoothly effected that little unemployment 
resulted, and practically no use was made of this type of vocational training. 

Under the new Vocational Training Agreement, effective from April 1, 1948, 
the arrangements governing this last type of training were altered to bring it into 
line with the normal co-operative training programs carried on between the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments. The approved costs were to be shared 
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equally; selection of trainees was to be made by representatives of the province 
and the National Employment Service, from persons, male or female over 
sixteen years of age who had been previously gainfully employed, though not 
necessarily in insurable employment under the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, but, who, for one reason or another, had become unemployed. The 
province was to control the starting and operation of all classes and the normal 
length of the training course is six months. Use is being made of committees 
to advise the province on what types of classes should be started and the ° 
approximate numbers to be trained. Training under this agreement will not 
duplicate training for trades designated under Provincial Apprenticeship Acts. 


Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement. The Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, established under the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, at its 
meetings in 1943 and 1944 gave very careful consideration to a plan of Dominion 
financial assistance to the provinces for vocational schools and made specific 
recommendations to the Dominion Minister of Labour. These recommendations 
were adopted in a modified form and in March, 1945, an Order in Council was 
passed authorizing an agreement for a ten-year period covering Dominion 
financial assistance to the provinces for vocational training on the secondary 
school level. Agreements were soon completed with all provinces and made 
effective from April 1, 1945. Subsequently, amendments were made to certain 
clauses of this agreement. Broadly speaking, it provided the following Dominion 
funds: 


(1) An outright grant of $10,000 to each province which does not need to 
be matched by provincial expenditures. 


(2) Each year for ten years the sum of $1,910,000 is divided among the 
provinces in proportion to the numbers of their population in the age group 15-19. 


(3) A special allotment of $10,000,000 to be used for capital expenditures to 
be used for vocational school buildings and equipment, of which at least 25 per 
cent must be for capital equipment. This was allotted among the provinces on 
the same basis as the annual allotment, but to qualify for Dominion contributions, 
provincial expenditures must be made for buildings and equipment prior to 
March 31, 1952. It was further specified that Dominion contributions to the 
annual allotment and the special capital allotment must be matched by provincial 
expenditures of equal amount. 

The following types of expenditures were excluded from Dominion 
contribution: 


(1) Courses of university grade. 
(2) Manual training and pre-vocational classes. 
(3) Classes below Grade IX. 


To count as vocational for a Dominion contribution, 50 per cent of the time 
in class must be spent in vocational subjects and related technical subjects, 
such as science, mathematics and drafting. No Dominion contributions are 
payable for the purchase of land or for clerical, caretaking or maintenance 
staff in schools, but they are payable for vocational school buildings and equip- 
ment (either capital or expendable), salaries of vocational teachers, provincial 
administration of vocational educational staff, vocational guidance, the training 
of vocational teachers, vocational correspondence courses and bursaries to voca- 
tional students. Agriculture, home economics and commercial classes are con- 
sidered as vocational training if 50 per cent of the time is spent on the vocational 
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subjects. The Dominion contribution to the operating costs of provincial schools 
is restricted to the increase in provincial expenditures each year over a twelve- 
month basic period prior to the agreement. This basic period for most provinces 
is the fiscal year 1944-45. 

The Dominion annual allotment for general operating costs (part of which 
may be used for capital expenditures at the discretion of the province) is now 
being fully taken up in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia. It is being used largely for the salaries of 
vocational teachers, expendable items of equipment and vocational supplies for 
the schools, and provincial administrative costs. Saskatchewan is using a small 
amount for bursaries to students and Quebec is making substantial payments 
for this purpose. Very little has been used for the training of vocational teachers, 
although this is one of the greatest immediate needs in vocational training in 
most provinces in Canada. All provinces except Ontario have designated a 
percentage of the annual allotment (varying from 10 per cent to 50 per cent) 
which may be used for capital expenditures for buildings and equipment. Any 
part of this percentage unexpended in the fiscal year for which it was allotted 
can be carried over into the next ensuing fiscal year, but must be used then or 
the amount lapses. The province makes submissions to the Minister of Labour 
for those projects for which it wishes Dominion contribution. If approved by 
the Minister, provincial claims are then paid. In the case of submissions asking 
for Dominion payment from the special capital allotment for buildings and 
equipment, Dominion approval had to be given prior to March 31, 1948. 
Projects for these capital expenditures have been approved up to the full amount 
of Dominion funds allotted for that purpose in all provinces except Ontario. 

One immediate result of this agreement has been a very great increase in the 
number of plans submitted for new vocational schools or additions to existing 
ones. The allotments to each province, and the amount of Dominion claims 
paid up to the present are shown in Tables No. 2 and 3. Many of the schools 
which are being built in the smaller towns are of a composite nature and in 
addition to commercial, home economics, and in some cases agricultural instruc- 
tion, they are providing technical instruction and reasonably well equipped shops 
designed to a large extent for farm mechanics. Altogether, Dominion contribu- 
tions have been approved, either outright or conditionally, for about one 
hundred and five schools, of which approximately fifty are of a composite nature. 
The location of these schools, is given in another section. 


ORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CANADA 


Each province was given jurisdiction over education by the Canadian 
Constitution with the result that a number of different types of vocational 
organizations have developed. These may be classified on the basis of owner- 
ship as follows: 

1. The province owns and operates vocational schools. 

2. The province has both provincially-owned and municipally-owned 

vocational schools. 

3. The province and the municipalities own the vocational schools jointly. 

4. The province has only municipaily-owned vocational schools. 


Prince Edward Island 
The vocational facilities in Prince Edward Island which, at present, consist 
of the vocational wing and annex to the Prince of Wales College are owned, 
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administered and financed by the Provincial Government. Further expansion, 
which is under consideration, will be composite high schools with some type of 
vocational facilities in each. Present legislation provides that these schools will 
be municipally-owned, with the Provincial Government giving some financial 
assistance. 


Nova Scotia 

The vocational schools under construction or planned will be owned jointly 
by the Provincial Government and the municipalities and held in trust by the 
Provincial Government for the municipalities. These schools are administered 
by Regional Boards, with the cost of operation borne chiefly by the Provincial 
Government. 


New Brunswick 

Until recently the vocational schools were all municipally-owned and 
administered, with the Provincial Government giving financial assistance by way 
of grants for buildings, equipment and operational costs. In September, 1948, 
the Canadian Vocational Training School at Moncton was taken over by the 
Provincial Government and is being operated as a provincial technical institute. 


Quebec 


In Quebec, the technical, arts and trade and specialized schools are 
provincially-owned, operated and financed, with some exceptions, where schools 
were either started or are being operated by local corporations under provincial 
supervision. These schools are planned and located to best serve the needs of 
the youth of the province. In some centres where the technical schools are 
located the Provincial Government receives a grant from the municipality. 


Ontario — 

The Provincial Government owns and operates a number of specialized 
schools or institutes; namely, the Provincial Institute of Mining, Haileybury; 
Provincial Institute of Textiles, Hamilton; Lakehead Technical Institute, Port 
Arthur; Ryerson Institute of Technology, Toronto; Forest Ranger School, Dorset; 
Agricultural School, Kemptville. The other vocational facilities of the province 
administered under the Vocational Educational Act are municipally-owned and 
controlled. They are assisted financially by provincial grants. 


Manitoba 


Both the Provincial Government and the municipalities are in the field of 
vocational education in Manitoba. The provincially-owned Manitoba Technical 
Institute in Winnipeg was opened in October, 1948. The other vocational facil- 
ities in the province are municipally-owned and operated. The Provincial 
Government assists the municipalities financially to operate the schools. 


Saskatchewan 


Other than the School of Agriculture, which is operated by the University 
of Saskatchewan, the vocational schools are municipally-owned and operated 
though assisted financially by provincial grants for buildings, equipment and 
operational costs. 
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Alberta 

In Alberta both the Provincial Government and the municipalities are 
engaged in vocational education. The Provincial Government owns and operates 
the Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, and the Agricultural Schools at 
Olds and Vermilion. A number of the larger school districts have established 
municipally-owned vocational facilities which are assisted by government grants. 


British Columbia 

In British Columbia all vocational schools are municipal] 

seas S owned. Th 
Provincial Government encourages the school districts to eile the Hen aaeh: 
facilities by supplementing the municipal finances with government grants for 
buildings, equipment and maintenance. 


Each type of organization has a number of advantages and dis 
which may be listed as follows: i eayaamee ag 


Advantages of Municipally-owned Schools 
1. A high level of local interest and support is developed. 


2. The school program is usually closely related to the needs of the 
community. 


Disadvantages 
1. Difficult to establish due to cost. 
2. Vocational programs are often slow to develop as they must have the 
support of public opinion to approve debenture issues. 
3. sent open to residents of the municipality except on the payment of 
ees. 
Advantages of Provincially-owned Schools 
1. When the need arises development takes place more rapidly. 
2. The schools can be strategically located more readily. 
3. Costs are borne by the province as a whole and the burden does not fall 
upon small areas. 
4. An overall provincial pattern or plan can be more easily established. 


Disadvantages 
1. Minimizes local interest. 


VOCATIONAL EXPANSION IN CANADA 


The Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement has given a great impetus to 
the development of vocational school facilities. In all, 107 building projects 
have been approved for Dominion contribution. Of these, 73 are for additions 
or alterations to existing buildings, and 34 are for new schools. Dominion con- 
tributions have also been approved for equipment in 173 schools. 


Types of Vocational Facilities Being Expanded under the Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance Agreement listed in Table No. 1 
A vocational wing has been added to the Prince of Wales College in 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. The two projects under construction in 
Nova Scotia will be vocational schools at secondary school level. They are not 
intended to be composite as they will not offer the academic high school program. 
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The expansion in New Brunswick is chiefly in schools of a composite type. Five 
new schools of this type have been completed, and additions are being made to 
two existing composite high schools and the vocational school at Saint John. 
In Quebec, three types of facilities are being expanded. Fifteen arts and trades, 
nine specialized and five technical schools are being either added to, or new 
buildings are being built. Nine existing vocational high schools in Ontario are 
having additional shop facilities provided, and a new school is being built in 
Ottawa. Manitoba has a vocational high school under construction in Winnipeg, 
and one composite high school has been completed. An addition is planned for 
the Manitoba Technical Institute, as well as the addition of shops at twelve high 
school centres. In Saskatchewan, emphasis is being placed upon the develop- 
ment of composite high schools. Twenty-nine projects for additions to existing 
collegiates or high schools and one technical school have been approved. Four 
have been completed and eleven are under construction. Alberta has placed 
major emphasis upon the development of provincially-owned schools, three of 
which are schools of agriculture; the other projects include composite high schools 
at Edmonton and Calgary. With the exception of the vocational school in 
Vancouver, British Columbia’s projects will develop vocational facilities at five 
composite high schools. 

Table No. 1 lists the projects to which Dominion contributions have been 
approved. In each case, the Provincial Government contributes an equal or 
greater amount. Table No. 1 (a) gives the provincial and Dominion totals. 


Further Expansion 

To complete the data and present a complete picture of vocational expansion 
in Canada, there should be added a number of both building and equipment 
projects which are being undertaken by the provinces and municipalities without 
Federal assistance. 

Prince Edward Island has under consideration the establishing of a number 
of composite high schools with some type of vocational work in each. Nova 
Scotia has planned 5 vocational high schools for the province. As mentioned ° 
elsewhere in this report, two are under construction. The other three schools are 
planned for Sydney, New Glasgow and Cumberland County at a location yet to 
be decided. These buildings will involve a total expenditure of about $3,000,000 
with the Provincial Government contributing approximately $1,760,000. They 
will be vocational high schools and are intended to provide an education prin- 
cipally to students of secondary school age to fit them for jobs in specific 
occupational fields. In New Brunswick the construction of 23 further composite 
high schools has been undertaken by the municipalities and the Provincial 
Government at Lawrence Station, Shippigan, Southampton, Belleisle, Bay du 
Vin, Deer Island, Campobello, St. Francois, Stanley, Minto, Petit Rocher, Fre- 
dericton Junction, St. George, Paquetville, Simonds, Rothesay, Chipman, Boise- 
town, Petitcodiac, Keswic-Burtts Corner, Perth-Andover, Pokemouche and Can- 
terbury. These involve a total expenditure of about $5,000,000, with the Depart- 
ment of Education contributing approximately $2,750,000. A further expansion 
of arts and trades or specialized schools is under consideration in Quebec. New 
buildings or additions are being planned im 14 centres involving a provincial 
expenditure of $4,700,000. In Ontario—new vocational schools are under con- 
sideration for York Township and New Toronto. The total cost is estimated 
at, $1,600,000, with the Provincial Government contributing about $800,000. In 
Manitoba no further expansion is reported. Saskatchewan has under construction 
a school of agriculture at Saskatoon, an extension to the Moose Jaw Technical 
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School, and is considering extensions to the technical schools at Regina and 
Saskatoon. These involve an estimated expenditure of $1,125,000. Alberta 
reports that no further vocational projects have been planned. British Columbia 
have under consideration additions to the schools at Trail, Kelowna, Vernon, 
Penticton »Dawson Creek, Armstrong, New Westminster, Prince Rupert, Courte- 
nay, Prince George and Coquitlam, at an estimated cost of $350,000, with the 
province contributing 50 per cent of the cost. 

Tables No. 2 and 3 list the amounts which have been approved for Dominion 
contribution under The Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement (both capital 
and annual), and the claims paid to the provinces. Tables No. 4 and 5 give a 
breakdown of Provincial Government and municipal expenditures for vocational 
education for the year 1947-48, except for Ontario, in which case, the expen- 
ditures are given for the previous year. 


TABLE No. 1 


List of Vocational Schools Approved for Dominion Assistance Under Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement 


Approximate Dominion 


Estimated Total Cost 
Contributions Approved 


Buildings Equipment Buildings Equipment 
$ $ $ $ 
(Voce. Section 
only in Com- 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND posite 
Schools) 
Charlottetown asseesn te lene ob ee ecto lens 255,000 40, 000 135, 300 20,000 
Vocational Wing and Annex 
Nova Scorra 
alitaxwlechnical wxcasseicistantitae cis se eeiteo 1,500,000 336, 000 367,150 100, 800 
Ryd Alin OM Glaeser ere reece crate craters haysic @ seals aie 300, 000 84, 250 90, 000 DS DAES) 
VNC Yes eee enn ee lace he acters arabe siscone tiarie 1,350, 000 11,075 
Evenings CLASSeSes elect wctererFesle sere oe 34, 000 17,000 
Wrw Brunswick 
Saint onmyViocationalas saccuitecrrcte- te cied oe 600, 000 58,400 80, 682 14,600 
IMFON CLONE Ree eietr cae ree. Saree atte iase oui es 500, 000 104, 500 66, 444 26,125 
POINTS be peeretaiane a acoieie ote Meksis kere ers ie arerou 500, 000 87,500 85, 266 21,875 
PLATS CUse cee niceties aralcls derste steers ee cata 50,000 8,000 9,896 2,000 
Ieoias Beane ona geOeed 6 CoCo G EER AD Dee 230,000 11,800 43,041 2,950 
Grande VManancacsess cite coer sicle sic sie s 90,000 7,500 13,450 1,875 
Salisburveeee mercies heer tee sais hes oar 150,000 8,800 25,979 2,200 
LAS LOL OLNOC Keema nr eee eh lars oteanke bine 0 = sep 150, 000 8,800 21, 665 2,200 
Bellowmislel Meese aeen wasn chet alse one eae 58, 000 1500; lasers cere 1,875 
By eerels anaes: kc ete eerte oie ohare hb okecte cliche artenae oceans WeeDOO | cctentnerer eee 1,875 
Campobellomeae wie souee sake ere oh arullnm welderlantnaseee DOO" |S remeron. 1,875 
Wa WreENCe SLAvION Meee ace eae rele ee eee ae 25,000 URTV Bana aetio eee. 1,875 
SMI IS AT eee pee eta re, ce lesen sopetetiessievansie atch 100, 000 TOO) | eeeeeyese eee Pacey? 1,875 
SOUCMaTINpP LOM mass nee cies: coe crac tatsie iets ery ee 75, 000 SOOO) | retorts reese cesta 1,875 
SainGsbran COs Saaeierccietepeveruisis's sisuestarorevele ets 23,000 FOO: lipepetereeaten etna rots 1,875 
TRVOLWESAY, Maret eaten: iinet elena 150, 000 7,500! |epeacemeceniet ce 1,875 
CIPTMAN repeat ate Cee od cits Gee See 185,000 1,875 
SUATLO VM ethers Reick. anys tise ches ove.c ts & 175,000 1,875 
MAN COMO cee ciel ae aerue votes bisa wires 300, 000 5, 250 
Sis LG erezeh Che dace Mee Ae Sion o ame meter Be 195,000 2,375 
BrederichommunGbion sade eich cee «oes 150,000 1,875 
Stes len Menem mrss cvusle diem etatn csaverelars pore shoreveroneler steve stan 3,750 
QUEBEC 
Montrealalechnicalancastencnieas caine 455,000 165, 000 206, 250 61,000 
Ouebec echnical. wescr umm peace ss 409, 000 243,000 204, 500 122,000 
Three Rivers Lechnicalia, sac. sien once class 325,000 60,00 162,500 30,000 
TAIL Aneel mos pe bomone Cone bude Gano Oe 195,000 30,000 97,500 15,000 
EITNITUTOPS COO lnc st acide Set cele sig ie 8 rete ill the aFetels ccaverssecars:s 80000. aston creer 40,000 
Gran nice Arts oC MOOlaecm temas fers siaestel| exererevsiaiier lances ¢ GOSO001 Retactere create tere 30,000 
Papemvia kine SChOOlea tec crcce s steris.+> 329, 400 203, 500 164,700 101,750 
Sawa Malle SCHOOL |: erereiseleeucrdeareeinnts cre « 115,000 120,000 57,500 59,555 
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List of Vocational Schools Approved for Dominion Assistance Under Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement 


Estimated Total Cost Approximate Dominion 
—_— Contributions Approved 


Buildings Equipment Buildings Equipment 


(Voc. Section 


only in 
Composite 
Schools) 
$ $ $ $ 
QurREec—Continued 
Domestic Science School................. 11,000 8,000 5,500 4,000 
Forest Protection School................. 12,000 10,400 6,000 5, 200 
Rorest Ranger ochoolemereermneeees seeac 46, 000 12,000 23,000 6, 000 
Central Arts and Trades Schools......... 250, 000 *436, 000 125, 000 *218,000 
Cap de la Madeleine... 3......2. 00. .000- 125,000 3,000 62,500 1,500 
Chicoutimi os .c ccs dame ore ce 250 S000! Vek Geiee ee L25 2000. serene etre. se 
DWxsummondvalle ne tesa ceertee re sete 200, 000 2,500 100,000 1,250 
Granby 2 setae Weare setae s eee 170, 000 2,200 85,000 1,100 
St. Fly coinilie Texbiledinetibute. cst: 517,000 150, 000 258, 500 75,000 
TOMETEO . Se sory isa ae aA lane tite ogAebystars ane 280, 000 800 140,000 400 
WaAGZONt coe ers oe eae eee eae eee 90,000 4,500 45,000 2,250 
citomo piles ChOOl ea Nerem cs seers 160, 000 2,500 40,000 1, 250 
INEATSOMNEUVIC srrcidnare ate se tysa. a eres. an4 alee avers 400, 000 2,000 200, 000 1,000 
Octave Casscoralva adie acer isnse cee 134 S00) Wee. sence OF LDOLI RE cae 
RATT OUST ep pe arsters aaNtetieta, otttcneuetes ray iene eans 450, 000 66, 000 150, 000 33,000 
IO U yin, secaicthe ere ctor cite otro teers 130, 000 4,000 65, 000 2,000 
Sher ote ee Beh TA CGS Be SLO OUGM Eee see een MG ZED OO TI scee ulers. cre nee eters 
Sore lias sacs sags peo teoc meters ee eee PATS OY | Maetes Ames es LAO NOOO TEE pare ae cene ante 
‘ThetiordeManes ac, cite eieiccle sets ee eencie ates 22 OOOO heat sori cre earns LAO FQOO dr rer srarcecsere ohare 
Walley fields: acne sacs teas acmrienceer ee 56, 000 500 28,000 250 
Montreal (West: . ecu nes assem 2hORO0O Rte arden $25. 000s excccegoeh cere 
ONTARIO 
Kverson Lechnical Institupowscasessescect alecon dear eae ONCOO Met Aes. 4,800 
Textile Institute, Hamilton... .5,...s<0- 50,000 216,000 25, 000 58, 000 
Vocational Teacher Training College.....}............. TANTO Ue eh cee lh execreccrc 37,500 
JANIS DOVE ROCHOO lessee braateeie ie citer 44,000 8,000 11,000 2,000 
Wolland':t yncetec tree oe eer eicie sce T 725,000 52,000 180,750 13,000 
Sis Catharineste os eae wcpmetieeticns teecle aes 255,000 40,000 61,875 9,625 
IsGitel Vea an fateh. 1a Gon PDOs Ot 450, 000 107, 000 111,750 25, 250 
Fisher Park, Ottawa 1,300,000 115,000 262,500 24,625 
Malta stl amiilton waren epee. ete t 1,300, 000 220,000 320, 000 49,000 
Central Technical, Toronto............. t 2,000, 000 250,000 500, 000 62,500 
He) B. Beale: bond one acetrniee «ste ae t 1,350,000 150,000 337,000 37,500 
Siratiorcd ete ccten ote sacar sees 600, 000 125,000 150,000 26,000 
Kank land Plus teen case aeteetis fictcusr ce sitter 230, 000 30, 000 57,500 7,500 
20); Municipal Schools. ssrmamen cee as «ceca lnuenms ceo 130!000) |i at seen eer 30, 000 
MANITORA 
SOP Rio one te Anes Snr eE OSS mo COs CRAIG OE Of 45,000 30, 000 22,065 2,930 
Manitoba Technical Institute............ 190, 000 137,000 94,460 68, 430 
Winnipeg Vocational School.............. 1,500,000 500, 000 200, 000 50,000 
BLVANGd ON Ray ced: can Ree nee ee axon 107,000 53,000 21,000 14,000 
ln PRLOREORE. conte Sofa eee econ eels t 150, 000 25,000 10,000 5,000 
Portage la Prairies. .eeeseene does t 185, 000 35,000 17,500 7,500 
9 Recionali Schools: .semermitetis cate arch T 675, 000 223,000 132,500 47,500 
SasKATCHEWAN 
Balfounslschinicalay ht oem oe Geers tree anaes A595 (| Mes tet aera aie 15,020 
Saskatoon Technical and College Institute 200, 000 41,750 75,000 14,160 
Moose Jaw iT echiteal (okie nilroetn taal notre eee ree 40) Soh ees Seed ok. Bae 13,990 
Princes Alban seer ts oe” ree ne Mee 125,000 15,000 48,590 7,500 
MOPtOnee wach o sasaki PoE Me Rao 115,000 17,195 45,000 6, 690 
eh Aun Oxi do Wine RA er ah Maid oing SHOU Mood oc 150, 000 21,285 47,500 8,005 
NortheBattletords. sue paee er eee eae 60, 000 17, 650 24,900 6,880 
WiGy DUTTE Aheeciccicccoe comes Mem ame eee 125,000 23,745 41,500 8,850 
IS UGWAN «acest aerecate ate AE Se ORE Boe 75, 000 14,745 29,275 5,560 
PASSINUD OLA comet eciwallcrn nk rote Rea 25,000 11,870 6,725 4,675 
MiGlivalleeieetr cc cic ce Rene ree ee 52,000 16,485 18,800 6,595 
WAU 45 A Merce ons ove cat oer tniatane eistoiad eee ine 45,000 10, 240 17,050 4,075 
meneol of Agriculturee- 7 .ccis yoo aes 500, 000 50, 000 100,000 25,000 
Regina Scott/Collegiate.............++-- 225,000 33,00) 55,000 12,500 
Rogthern eeedcc sae sae ae pene te pecraneene 30,000 7,685 6,000 2,985 


* Includes Equipment for all Arts and Crafts Schools. 
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Agreement 


List of Vocational Schools Approved for Dominion Assistance Under Vocational Schools’ Assistance 


Estimated Total Cost Approximate Dominion 
aa Contributions Approved 
Buildings Equipment Buildings Equipment 
(Voce. Section 
only in 
Composite 
Schools) 

SaSKATCHEWAN—Continued $ $ g 
SGN eA RU eins) s ops Srela atele bran a ai aa 20,000 12, 600 9,365 5, 250 
wn clersleyeywreceetecc..« beltetaiurs «ales 95,000 18,720 21,430 8,000 
VV VAL AT CLM ts Mee HAR INL orodcha, dntatoactintts octie. ule 22,000 7,500 8,750 3,000 
1S Fiat Ye) hin.on doen GRO meena bc nee 46,000 15, 500 17,595 5,655 
ASECNC ccf healt ore iias cualele ete bindtas. sian Be 25,000 5,405 9,760 2,080 
INET OS Cat hae Oeceimien Sar CRESTOR ER IEF O SOIT 90,000 16, 250 20,000 6,500 
AINA VONs emcee cars cla ee Gee anaes ce 40,000 14,385 16,000 Haye) 
HO aTIIBIGA EOS. het en: artes Meteo om cute 45,000 12,000 18,300 4,800 
Carlyle.. sen i ee ae eee 50,000 8,500 10,870 4,250 
Lloydminster High School............... 110,000 12,000 19, 200 4,800 
IManles@reclame snares « Hance eee 25,000 11,445 9,520 4,540 
IME GOSO TINO ee rcsitec «15 Stee tts eet cee 60, 000 9,535 22,185 3,780 
Tisdale Geman: wet Re ees 24,000 6,000 9,600 2,400 
IRYSETATON OR Sats REO ORR e CRUE tis aac 40,000 10,000 16,000 4,000 
VEGILOT Teer ce sae ee iteiss, alk ce nuatoneus 95,000 16,640 25,500 6,575 
lGfouher@omposite;SChOOlShesnc coc cnsoe cl vecesane ccs nee bOY290)) | secant 20,650 

ALBERTA 
Olds-Acricilitune: Schools. c.nnncwaees' 126, 250 5,060 63,125 2,365 
Vermilion Agriculture School............ 40,000 51,970 20,000 25, 280 
WesterniG anada nal Sarin came wits acs letcreke ies. ecke ane PACH AU PEs Seearie amc rear 360 
Institute of Technology and Art.......... 22,500 228,000 LI250 112,500 
WietoriansECImOncOnhoeck enc sik ca dacs 1,200, 000 100, 000 160,000 40,000 
Peace River Agriculture School.......... 500, 000 100, 000 250,000 19,000 
EVO CUB) COT SANT Ea cred ota esac ovsireueseeLoliaue nel saskeuss| (aus loPsaiatvonsanbet acess 32 O ula eremeremnie 820 
Medicinesilat ete rey eh aia oe tre titeiroe| ra aioe mete nce. 3, 21be| he sae 730 
Crescent Heights, Calgary............... fe 25 OOOO Rai ererocre ees 50000 Seperate oes 
TSC OPICL Cran nae issn oe rca sPelbhy eve oro eih s WAAY ARNE: cance RADE A DABAU ie Mareen ay oh noe 530 

British CoLuMRIA 
Chaltiwacloaeromietenc ct, re tater ae che one 62,500 11,000 10, 500 3,850 
IBERIA EN AAG Oh cat: eH aon he FOG anE anne 87, 520 12, 160 15,315 5.250 
(CrP BOI aa Se Seine ate AD AOIe DORNER GEIOe 34, 560 11,000 12,095 3,850 
VAC UOTE yr eerie wie to ol eet IN, wills otis iehe 262,065 46, 560 37, 100 16,295 
Wore \ anecOuVvebean. ib deles aeuk « tse 40,000 29,410 14,000 10,290 
Vancouver Vocational Institute........... 1,500,000 600, 000 372,500 94,100 
Wancouverllechnicale, cosines ance aesils Slabs chlo wate Adis 28) SRO at iaen. erent 10, 020 
Wancouver (Grand Vie Waseca. sie «sicicmirioleolel Wm fikinere-< ste sts GOO sl citer larvae 2,320 
WANCOUVED AIL VIG Wie tee ere oe eae [Sree ae Sheela Seale ials Ube} ha bacchesracurecno. O-cacs.6 2,540 
DWeparsmentiom Visits MCdUCA TION) taata et cleat elles eieie 9 OBT 5 crated epee 4,850 
INiewalVestminster: Ee rappie sac 4 netaa steal la sr aisle sist eishars LB TAD dle, sharerereestatone hohe 4,810 
IBurnab ya Northen: og ss tea cass. cles scrutinise eee tualemere ates 35240). oh em eareet: 1piso 
Burna bya SOUG ie cen serie sere hehe ot sista Geis eaeap pies ot 7000! a ceeicee seke 2,015 
INV OYSTA AD bad Signed Sees CES el RR ae AALS Nes camera tee 1,565 
TIN COSEUUDEN Userrcee aa herein rs ates ia tees lala seat i taartats ote ate Passe taNE 3:.045: sl wcopenerseicrer 1,065 
PHOTHCEESCHOOlSPeesr wastes eos aes borer Mele tree erteeulels 19.180" ||2 Rae erect ae 6,890 

Granp Torat—All Provinces................ 31,657,595 6,940,875 8,104, 248 | 2,275,860 


Dominion contributions include funds from annual grant and annual allotment as well as from special 
allotment for capital expenditures. For most schools only approximate amounts are given. 
t+ Denotes Conditional Dominion Approval. 
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TABLE No. 1(a) 
Provincial Totals 


Estimated | Approximate | Estimated | Approximate 


Total Cost Dominion Total Cost Dominion 
a for Approvals for for Approvals for 

Buildings Buildings Equipment Equipment 

$ $ $ $ 

IPrince a wardeleland sass cemeeceaeecic tees 255,000 135,300 40,000 20,000 
INVESCO UIE. ca eerre forenoon eutslbicion eco stelacelntstcietn tye 8,150,000 468, 225 354, 250 143,075 
NewaBrunswitheepieas cic cacbtilaneocmnmnnee 3,706,000 346, 423 423,300 105, 825 
QOuUebeCe iris. canara ook ashe eronisemrisa eters 6,184, 700 2,956,100 1,665,900 813,505 
(Ort: in Oe AN aD cdc Cohan Geese co Geo Soe needs 8,304, 000 2,017,375 1,527,600 387, 300 
Mani Olo a css eepenieceittn occa aveletn ae wie elevetera tiene 2,852,000 497,525 1,003,000 195,360 
Saskatchewan saeewe aoc meee clone setae 2,080, 500 667,415 616, 140 239,360 
PNil otsteut RAMs Beir RAC Ano a ate cen Sere 3,138,750 554,375 498,630 201,585 
BrrpishyC@oluma planner.) sae cetera occa 1,986, 645 461,510 812,055 169, 850 


31,657,595 8, 104, 248 6,940,875 2,275,860 


TABLE No. 2 
Dominion Assistance to Vocational Schools—Special Allotment for Capital 
Expenditures 
Buildings Equipment 
Approxi- Approxi- 
Total mate Claims Paid Total mate Claims Paid 
Province Allot- Dominion to Allot- Dominion to 
ment Contribu- November ment Contribu- | November 
tion 20/48 tion 2 
Approved Approved 
r $ $ $ cts. $ $ $ cts 
Prince Edward Island... 61,500 61,500 43,900 00 20, 500 20SO00" Fe name aaraes 
Nova Scotia...) .ccsane: 378 , 225 378, 225 22,074 39 126,075 126; 07 by|Pare eee ee 
New Brunswick........ 324,750 yet AUN bere teesen Setee 108, 250 LOD 8 25is)| ot ce ptoneesee eee 
QueCbeCh vee eee 2,354, 550 2,354,550 | 1,645,550 68 784, 850 784, 850 341,236 96 
Ontario 0.1 earn: 2,273, 625 D2 OLAS ORIEN were isce 757, 875 387.0604) eeren cn tee cote 
Manitobats.css. alco ece: 492,000 465,000 3; 200100 164, 000 164; 000d oer ee ote 
Saskatchewan.......... 643, 650 623, 234 220,361 27 214, 550 201,094 9,614 35 
Allbertatcn.s. 5 st seaee 525,150 525, 150 198,143 08 175,050 175, 050 86,584 96 
British Columbia....... 446, 550 446, 550 11,957 43 148 , 850 148,850 33,997 23 
TLOUAT Ra eos ae eles 7,500,000 7,196,834 | 2,145,244 40 2,500,000 2,113,410 471,433 50 
TABLE No. 3 


Dominion Assistance to Vocational Schools—Annual Allotments and Payments 


Criaims Patp 


Annual 
Province pees 1948-49 to 
(tee t 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 November Toran 
20, 1948 
$ $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts 
Prince Edward Island... . 2577001) 20820000) | Re2onO0NO0l sata soak 4o) latrines 65,252 49 
NOvalscotiaweoae nana OREO BRaReS al ie ORT ESTA PPE LOY Ines a coac amade 77,641 26 
New Brunswick.......... 92, 700) | eSle508" Son eelsOso) 99 114. 365800) teeter arr ere 266,999 34 
Qnebeers s.r asumamiss ysysa% 609,400 | 609,400 00 | 608,370 33 | 582,806 02 170,239 12 |1,970,815 47 
Ontarione. ete se eae 589,000 | 589,000 00 | 589,000 00 | 589,000 00 10,000 00 |1.777,000 00 
Manitoba ene can cine 135, 300M Merete eee nll a ae eee meaner A5<bS8nOS8 shee cme ener 45,588 38 
Saskatchewan............ 173,900 | 64,456 80 | 49,003 98 | 75,817 03 3,922 80 | 193,200 61 
AID ORR: reds ori oo eye eer 143,800 | 100,025 71 | 122,822 39 | 147,470 00 14,939 66 | 385,257 76 
British Columbia......... 123.800 | 70,356 85 | 140,471 96 | 123,800 01 10,000 00 | 344,628 82 


AN OWA seroretstereisinate sirens 2,000,000 {1,572,862 42 |1,629,613 23 |1,714,806 90 209,101 58 {5,126,394 13 
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TABLE No. 4 


Provincial Government Expenditures for Vocational Training—Including Federal 
Assistance 


Provincially-owned Schools Grants to Municipally-owned 


Schools Total 
’ Provincial 
Province Salaries Salaries Govern- 
Build- Equip- and Build- Equip- and ment 
ings ment main- ings ment main- Expendi- 
tenance tenance tures 
1947-48 (1) (1) (1) 
Prince Edward Island. 175,000 LOY SOO (Se Sys eel tees Se A ees a as eet 185,500 
NOVAS COLLIN esac a nr eis ats 19, 296 CRS ie een rac an Noreen ae 15, 257 96,880 
INGwalsrunswicksaccminc| teres te] ct ae Ik ae Die ki 21, 249 254, 992 276, 241 
Owebecwr saw easter G04. O42 1) TMG UALS | PEO. 5865 37S |e hae ees | cre | 7,387,895 
Ontariogeeepe se ee lise Sac sete iets Ate 3 foun eee Se Tisera eomiorse 4) (3 3 
50, 344 3,197,657) 3,248,001 
NianttoDaAebaetteel 69, 333 4,293 165320] Sere aor 10,859 50,883 151,688 
Aska teh ewalimeereme see lcci ternal rer ciate eel eee orca Wes 48,763 19,578 148, 160 216, 501 
PNIDErEA pee ioe. (?) (?) 
55, 622 98,397 521,861 118,853 10,000 115,000 919,733 
British Columbia...... 1,770 9,630 10,270 23,914 68,556 247,210 361, 250 


+ Amounts not available. 

(1) Total expenditures 1946-48 

(2) Includes operation of Olds and Vermilion Agricultural Schools by Department of Agriculture. 
(3) Expenditures in Ontario during 1946-47. 

(4) Total Vocational grants to municipalities. 


TABLE No. 5 


Municipal or School Board Expenditures on Vocational Education 


Salaries and Total Ex- 
Maintenance penditures 


Buildings | Equipment 


1947-48 ; ; 
Erincesudwarcdelslancd sehen eee cia Nil Nil Nil Nil 
ING Va, SCOLR Yeats that fa hens Fe alent taicohs ciaiae Nil Nil Nil Nil 
New Bris wickon.-crccet sie ck teas ah oh iceter Peseetniaes -E 206, 000 265,000 465,000 
CQ) LOCC re TENT esata aears oa erchai cco l cit Rey susicaren tha alate | aeeTeretotcterre Meee eae 125,000 
(OMEN DON fee aee Tae Ere SINS CORRS OPIS BE Cnn ESN Caer es Onto ete (4) (?)1,199,955|(4) 5,714,565/() 6,914,520 
IN Ie wea He OS Teen A Ba ele | ‘ 41,536 Veet a faa Hee bene i Beant ae, ae 
ASA tele Walled sets chee op ctodeis cle: ceoveusi tess at delolote gre couerel| hs ssuseeeeyet eens ctl Pescara atontares = evereail iste teas eens er nee open eect ae 
Alecia! sree GaN SB SORISE OR UG OR aS Se 357,716 52, 243 406,453 816,412 
BricisiaCorgmbola eens sioner eee jeer fics Mates Agee er y Rarierks amine [are coe stein cre 


+ Amounts not available. 
(1) Fiseal year 1945-46. F ae ; 
(2) Capital expenditures including Buildings and Equipment. 


SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CANADA 


In no two provinces has the work been organized and developed in the same 
manner, although there are many features which are common to all provinces. 

The technical and vocational high schools and technical and vocational 
departments of composite high schools are organized on a pattern which provides 
for broad general objectives and includes content aimed to meet the needs of 
the student as a citizen, as well as a worker. Cultural and academic subjects are 
given first place and no attempt is made to produce fully skilled mechanics in 
any branch of industry. Most schools in each province follow a uniform pattern 
as outlined by the Provincial Department of Education or other responsible 
departments. 
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A number of specialized technical schools or institutes have been developed 
to train technicians and workers for specialized industrial fields for which 
training could not readily be provided in the regular day vocational or technical 
schools. These are noted under each provincial analysis. 


In the following provincial analysis the industrial programs have been 
chosen for purposes of comparison. Commercial, home economics and agricul- 
tural programs have a time allotment similar to the industrial. 


Prince Edward Island 


Vocational classes in commercial and industrial fields are taught at the 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown. Industrial classes are general in 
nature and related to the agricultural industry of the province. 


Nova Scotia 
Vocational Work in High Schools 


Vocational classes are conducted in the commercial field in a number of 
Nova Scotia high schools. Vocational high schools, one at Halifax and another 
at Yarmouth, are under construction and will offer diversified vocational 
programs. 


Type of Vocational Work Found in Province 


Approximately 230 vocational evening classes are attended by 4,000 students 
taking work in about 40 different subjects. 


The curricula for these schools are arranged in a sequence for a period of 
1, 2 and 3 years, where content material warrants, and students are given a 
diploma when they complete courses. Tradesmen instructors are used in 
industrial fields. These classes are rather closely supervised and regulated. 
They are operated for (a) upgrading of workers in a field, (6) preparation for 
occupation in a new field and (c) refresher work in occupational fields. 


Vocational evening classes are conducted for miners to assist them in pre- 
paring for examinations for various miners’ certificates. 


Subjects taught—principles of mining, steam engine operation, mine elec- 
tricity, mine surveying. 

Classes are held at. selected centres where 10 or more persons of required 
educational standing petition for such instruction. 


The Division of Vocational Education states that no classes are taught at 
any level, or designated as vocational, unless they are precisely that and prepare 
for work in an occupational field. 


Nova Scotia Agricultural College 


Degree Course—first two years of B.Sc. in agriculture 
Entrance requirements—Junior Matriculation 


Farm Courses 


Purpose—general training in practical agriculture 
Entrancce requirements—16 years of age 

—farm background 

—satisfactory school standing 

(preferably Grade X) 
Length of course—5 months 
Advanced farm course—second 5-month term 
Special subjects—farm management, livestock, field crops, fruit and vegetables, farm 
mechanics, marketing 
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Short courses have been a special feature of this college, and with the 
development of Youth Training a large number of these courses have been held 
both at the Agricultural College and outside points. Courses are given in dressed 
poultry, creamerymen, farm mechanics, fur farming, egg grading, homecrafts, 
poultry raising, bee keeping, canning, soils and crops, horticulture. 


New Brunswick 


The school program has been organized offering five avenues through high 
school: (a) Academic, (6) Commercial, (c) Industrial, (d) Agriculture, (e) Home 
Economics. The courses considered vocational are (b), (c), (d) and (e). It is 
intended that students shall choose one of the above programs at either the 
Grade IX or Grade X level. In vocational courses Grade IX students spend 
333 per cent of their school time in the shop or field of specialization; Grade X— 
40 per cent; Grade XI—50 per cent (exclusive of related work). Students who 
wish further specialized training may attend the Saint John Vocational school, 
the larger urban composite high schools, or the Provincial Technical Institute. 

Three types of schools offer vocational work—(a) Regional High Schools, 
(b) Composite High Schools, (c) Vocational Schools: 


Regional High Schools 


These are small composite high schools located in rural or small urban areas. 
Hach has a large shop suitable for farm mechanics, rooms or laboratories for 
home economics and agriculture. Adequate basic equipment is prescribed for 
each room. The shop courses reflect the industry of the area, whether it be 
agriculture, fishing or lumbering. It is planned to bring these schools within 
the reach of all boys and girls by constructing a maximum of 40 of them, located 
at strategic centres. Buses are used to transport students to these schools. The 
following are in operation: 

Bay du Vin, Deer Island, Campobello, Harvey, Lawrence Station, St. 
Francois, Belleisle, Grand Manan, Salisbury, Port Elgin, Southampton, 
Plaster Rock, Shippigan. 


Composite High Schools 
These are located in larger urban centres. Each has vocational departments 
generally organized on unit shop basis. Courses include woodworking, machine 
shop practice, electricity, drawing, motor mechanics and vocational agriculture. 
Schools in this classification are located at— 
Edmundston, Fredericton, McAdam, Newcastle, Campbellton, Dalhousie, 
Bathurst, St. Stephen, Moncton, Sussex. 


Vocational Schools 

Saint John offers complete three-year vocational courses (Grades [X-XT) in 
the technical, industrial, home economics and commercial fields. One-year special 
courses for high school graduates in industrial, commercial and, also, a one-year 
course in commercial wireless, radio and beauty culture. 


Carleton County Vocational School at Woodstock offers one-year courses in 
commercial work and home economics, and two-year courses in agriculture. The 
latter course consists of two-year courses of ten months each year. Five months 
of each year are spent in the school studying plant science, animal science, black- 
smithing, farm mechanics, English and social science. The students spend the 
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second five months on the farm, carrying on projects in seed growing and stock 
and poultry raising, under close supervision of the vocational agricultural teacher 
of the school. The agricultural departments at Edmundston, Newcastle, St. 
Joseph’s University and Sussex are organized on a similar basis. 


Analysis of New Brunswick Industrial Program in Composite Schools 


No. of Periods per Week (24-35) 


Grade X Grade XI 

POTiG TAG Marant ale te, Seta a tae eae iy aie 2 hike Oettak 3-6 4 
Socially Studiest Goch et eae eeicie. cba te stone ochorers 2-4 Deed: 
Vin Gerrvaitl Osis = scrsre eesti tusnal Grave sxnenas ne Senet ote 3-5 3-5 
SCIENCE? cot ee cate cian eh aetacrare cea tereeic 3 24 
Phystcalebducationeas satires acetals. 2 

Shoppetic coh. de te eee nee eens 10 -16 12 -18 
ORR er oe cr pias Ae EL Th See oiacer se aycere tage 2-4 


Provincial Technical Institute—Moncton 


Purpose of school—trade and technical training 

Entrance requirements—high school graduation from industrial departments 
of high schools 

Length of course—one and two-year for regular course, also special courses 
of shorter duration 

Courses—shop teacher training (both industrial arts and tradesmen 
teachers) 

Trade training—carpentry, drafting, electricity, machine shop and _ tool 
making, motor mechanics, auto body repair and painting, barbering, 
bricklaying, plastering, cabinet making and upholstery, diesel, dress- 
making, pattern making, plumbing and pipefitting, practical nursing, 
sheet metal, welding, shoe repair and harness making, radio servicing, 
millwrighting, blacksmithing, household aids 

Three months’ refresher course in apprenticeable trades 


Maritime Forest Ranger School 


Purpose of school—to train for the Provincial Forest Services and for 
industry 
Entrance requirements—21 years of age 
—Grade VIII 
—one year’s experience in forest work 
Length of ecurses—four terms of nine weeks each with a four month recess 
between terms 
Subjects taught—elements of forestry, mathematics, surveying, dentrology, 
entomology, silviculture, forest protection, forest improvements, etc. 


Quebec 


The major part of vocational training in Quebec, which is in the industrial 
field, is under the direction of the Department of Youth and Social Welfare 
which has charge of the specialized, technical and arts and trade schools. The 
Provincial Secretary’s Department administers the household science and com- 
mercial work (neither of which are listed as being vocational) and the schools 
of fine arts. The agricultural schools are under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Department of Lands and Forests operates the forest 
protection, forest ranger and saw mill schools. 


Technical Schools 
Montreal—Quebec, Three Rivers, Hull, Shawinigan Falls, coe 


Training for key positions in sane 
Technical course: 4 years; Entrance requirements—2nd grade high school. 
Specialties—drafting, woodworking, carpentry, pattern making, welding, forge, 
foundry, mechanics, electricity, electronics and alas (in Monincal 
industrial chemistry. Gin Hull and Shawinigan). 
In addition to the subjects mentioned above— 
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Marine School (Attached to Rimouski Technical School) 
Navigation Course 
Length of Course—2 years. 
Entrance requirement—High School Graduation. 
Marine Mechanic 
Length of Course—3 years 
Entrance requirement—Grade X (including practical apprenticeship.) 
Trade course: (in Quebec, Three Rivers, Hull, Rimouski and Shawinigan) 2 years; 
Entrance requirements—Grade VII. 
Special courses: (in Quebec, Three Rivers and Hull). 
10 to 12 months’ duration. 


Motor mechanics, electricity applied to motor cars, body work, painting, 
welding, etc. 


Arts and Trade Schools 


Amos, Cabano, Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Drummondville, Joliette, La Tuque, Lauzon, 
Montreal (4), Mont-Laurier, Chicoutimi, Granby, Montmagny, Iberville, Magog, 
Sorel, Matane, Rouyn, St-Jean, Verdun, Valleyfield, Victoriaville, St. Jérdme, 
Sherbrooke, St-Gabriel de Brandon, Thetford Mines, Riviére-du-Loup, Three 
Rivers, Grandes Bergeronnes, Huberdeau. 

Training for skilled hands in trades—2- or 3-year course. 

Entrance Requirements—either Grade VII or IX according to the case: 

paegalblcnaea meet local requirements, most of the trades taught in the technical 
schools. 

Two schools of special character to this group: 

(a) Central School of Arts and Trades (Montreal) 

Length of courses—2 years. 

Specialties—cooking, pastry making, horology, hat-making, hairdressing, dress- 
making and designing, tailoring, shoemaking, fur making, etc. 

(This school accepts both boys and girls) 

(b) Automobile School—( Montreal) 

Length of course—12 months, divided into 3 periods 

Entrance requirements—Grade VIII 

Subjects taught—mechanics and electricity applied to motor cars, body work, 
painting, ete. 

The schools at Grand’Mére and Port Alfred, which were provincially operated 
arts and trades schools, are now carried on by local School Commissions in 
much the same manner. An arts and trades school, under the local commission, 
has also developed at Arvida. 


Highly Specialized Schools 
Furniture-Making School—1097 Berri Street, Montreal | 
Arts pertaining to furniture-making and interior decoration. 
Craftsmanship course: 4 years, Entrance requirement—high school graduation. 
Apprenticeship course: 3 years; Entrance requirement—Grade IX. ; ; ; 
Specialties—cabinet-making, woodworking applied to furniture, ceramics, interior 
decoration, wood-carving, furniture designing. 
Weaving course: 2 years. 


School of Graphic Arts—2020 Kimberley Sireet, Montreal 

Training for key positions in printing and bookbinding trades. 

3-year course; Entrance requirements—high school diploma. 

Specialties—typography, hand and machine composition; layout, printing, book- 
binding, gilding, chemistry applied to printing, ete. 

Paper-Making School—2250 St. Olivier Street, Three Rivers 

Training for key positions in paper mills. 

Scientific and Practical course: 3 years; Entrance requirement—2nd year high school. 

Specialties—laboratory, paper and wood pulp analysis and experiments, research, 
technique of paper-making. 

Textile School—2255 Avenue La framboise, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

Training for key positions in textile industries. 

Scientific and Practical course: 4 years. : : 

Entrance requirement—Grade IX diploma or equivalent—for the chemistry course— 
high school diploma. : : ; , 

Specialties—Textile design; wool, cotton and linen manufacturing; textile chemistry 
and dyeing; weaving. 
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Correspondence Courses’ Bureau 
Courses prepared to give to people not living in cities, where specialized schools are 
established, the opportunity to acquire some knowledge of the technology of the 
different trades taught in these schools or to learn some mathematics and sciences 
connected with technical education. In addition, the office is responsible for the 
publication of technical text books in the French language to cover the program 
followed in the technical and trade schools. 


Forest Protection School—Duchesnay 
Purpose of school—to train technicians in forest protection 
Length of course—2 months (September and October) 
Entrance requirements—18 years of age; must possess forest ranger’s diploma 


Special subjects—forest protection in Quebec, forest fires, prevention of fires, legisla- 
tion, organization, discovery of fires, fighting of forest fires, forestry meteorology 
and entomology. 


Saw-Mill School—Duchesnay 
Purpose of school—to train for forest products’ industry. 
Length of course—44 months to 3 years, depending on specialization. 


Entrance requirements—16 years of age; Grade VIII to XI, depending on field of 
specialization. 


Special subjects—millwright, sawyer, accounting, lumber grading, kiln drying, saw 
filing, scaling. 


Forest Ranger School—Duchesnay 


Purpose of school—to recruit and train forest rangers and agents, wardens, bush 
foremen and scalers. 


Length of course—8 months (two, two-month terms for each two years) 
Entrance requirements—age 18-28—Elementary education. 


Special Subjects—French, mathematics, accounting, forest, botany, dentrology, 
myrology, entomology, sylviculture, reforestration, fire prevention, scaling and 
timber estimating, surveying, drafting, legislation, woodcraft. 


School of Fine Arts—Quebec and Montreal 
Purpose of school—to give training in fine and commercial art. 
Length of course—regular course—4 years—special course—5 years. 
Entrance requirements—minimum age 16 years; Grade IX. 
Special subjects—painting, sculpturing, commercial art, interior decorating, weaving, 
ceramics. 
Youth Aid Service 
Vocational guidance, scholarships and employment facilities for the benefit 
of the above mentioned school students or for young people wishing to enter 
these schools. 


Organization of post-scholar courses on specialized subjects; such as, co- 


operation, fisheries, craftsmanship, agricultural specialties, domestic work 
(specially in Upton School), foremanship training, monitors’ training, etc. 


Technical and Trade Courses 


Allotment of hours in the course adopted by the Board of Directors of 
Specialized Training. 
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Technical Course 


First Year 


Number of Hours per Week 


Subjects Ist Semester 2nd Semester 
hours hours 
RODS APES oes el. o's EN cai tabiin oe ELd ohare 12 12 
Mechanical Draughting << s.. sas sesce<'ienevcde 4 4 
ROP MIBE NOT SOE oe ie Se he 5.5 Soe Ey ee are 1 1 
PMPUGMIiGhlO Pe tae seth s sotto es eslek a pe koke 3 1 
PAIS IONE MALO S crt Aa AI Oio «<a a ae cee cles. 3 3 
SOOO EE WARE Anat ciais S08 s. 016 Bune aan aco cee 3 3 
MEGHAN est stes a1 Senet Fo dacid Tahoe nee atta 0 2 
inGUstre le Visberialsaatas ccc aisle 1 1 
Mic hinteta Partsten recs Seuyss ier rctevetetaoet ies, sek ces 1 1 
Hen Chap e elves. eas bis DE vedo etree cise he 2 Fe 
CERO CARTELS, beng ly yhe ig iy a peed Ral ging SRA elt oy ae RR ae 2 2 
BIOCIOIORY eee sine tonton oe Coe eee cee hehe ba 1 1 
PLO Ueiliggra cts ome o ceere Cio eee Re ges dns eho 33 33 


Seconp YEAR 


Number of Hours per Week 


Subjects Ist Semester 2nd Semester 
hours hours 
Shopswand Technology irsisee css cles sees oe 124 124 
Mechanieal) Draughtine) . sc oscs seeiese oo acs 4 4 
SCAT MATS: me BGI GRO NGts GRIEMOe or dati aera i 1 
INVES OF oy WY 2 ap ea Ge ei ete ih ae ASI Bee 2 2 
GEOMEbEY ria sen rire rd silos ie OR ew eae eS 2 2 
Mechanics ......... srabostthal ce eters ee lecoisiel 1 1 
MUTI SON OMICULV Ae etic aiale cone ae tentuotee cera enerona lates i! 1 
Physics and Laboratory os. sesceousce be os eas 3 3 
@hemistrys and Baboratory sesceee eek ence 2 2 
Hlectricity and Laboratory Geecssaesss+s cess 2 2 
IGS ACI ir kire eh eno CanGE ere aes 2 2 
Png lash: shavers alan crv orsnis erste ste afew oFeeyeld walstsiovets 2 2 
SOClOlO SY 2 oath an 2 he ethene ae eetale areiers Be oaiacatorte 1 1 
dR TN (ese ee ee ene eR 354 354 


Number of Hours per Week 


Subjects Ist Semester 2nd Semester 
hours hours 
Shops and. Teehnology “i. .iss2...dsu.ccac ns. 14 14 
Mechanical Draughtin gs vic cecieseiscie)- som entra 4 4 
IDyecronroaygye (rvyvaiae so socvovunoconacoc 7 occ 2 2 
Algebra and Applied Mathematics .......... 1 1 
IMUSC NERY. Gomecone sess ndesasvauddaedaconU9e7" 2 2 
Physics. and! Waboratory eerie ein so 2 eiecccia ier 3 3 
@hemiustry sondl Waboratary, citys <1 eieieisiel<!-i- 3 3 
lovousoin? CDW sion GgupsaodopouLbawepascacuaU: 1 1 
Site 1 bey ae Say era ere rae 2 2 
Ui fal He he ise pak A Ae ery Se tre ey eee 2 2 
BOCIMOGY: octet wi acitn cars we Vasu «eeineia's's mame 1 1 
T Ota ace ahs as otras ase wo taut maiase 35 35 


(1) Students specializing in electricity attend special lectures 4 hours per week. 
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FOURTH YEAR 


Elec- | Elec- 
tronics | tricity 


Ma- 
: : Foun- | Wood |Pattern| Plas- | Sheet 
one Smithy dry |working| Making] tics Metal 


Shops and industrial visits 164 12 17 18 Vey 18 184 163 174 

(including technology) 
Shop (complementary) 

GleciriCiivac cee eee BT OG | Me mssres stecl| ceo te ate causee | cree cateua | Suctets ceiatell Suess orate nce [ie orotate tar | eT | eto 
Shop (complementary) 

GlECETONICS. cancer ee ete) sree ere Bee AS: |e teea Sots | Shere ators te [ are tereeeoretel ites ste ee ere liars re eral ce een oor eters 
Shop (complementary) 

OWING \ice eee Ge ec one ((1)) (GD) ea seee ae CODD Mae Meee Baca cctch Giotncdicl Memerooe 
Electricity (theory and 

laboratory, ))os.seo. see 3 Ca Ce mena tee MIE Mes Recent 3 Salo cameolepeGntios 
Chemistry. of pasties qrcen| rretecotetee (tee eecatess | ictecmres oe DBRS A oell cea ee eee | ae eee ener | ee eee mee ile] earn es 
Designwtorcplasticscasvies| ese server lemeteenve «|| barat exctone | orev fereen|| vere er teere lectern eee 1 lBprgceeicecae 
TheOryOl pl astiCses coe cieeel| = <cteyoteeuel aes ake Cee | sc: wrsers es | ceotarerare hei ie eiterstene lees epeter ae | meveeieetee Lay Bivatearetee 
Lechnoloey Ol plasticserena| on octet metas ercrcll tie ees I eer el ee ane eer ee ee 1 
Mechanical Draughting... 2 1 2 
Canadian Electricity Code]........ 2 
IDeserippivern ee. ernie 3 
Applied Mathematics..... Ps 

2 
1 


eer eeece 


Resistance of materials... 
ingelisiiisssyatorckeaste ertereete ove 
Bookkeeping and business 

ANLGAblon ere eee 2 
History and geography... 1 
Socioloryeaneseooteoanee 1 
Heating (first half-year).} (1) (1) ODN a besonSualheonontn: (wel ek tales sonra (1) 
Refrigeration (second half- 


Nec eae ey een CEO) A Wee COONS bale C3 Wa OD Me CCN at ered a Oh errr AacM ((1)) 


Re bo Rb bw 


(1) —1st half-year. 
((1))—2nd half-year. 
LEGEND 
1 including plans and estimates. 
2 this subject may be taught alone or may form part of the plans and estimates or the techno- 
logy lectures. 
$ to be taken from the time reserved for the shop, in the half-year considered the most favourable. 


Trade Course 


First Second 
year year 
Baio ola ARNE ara eR 5 heat Gi tetra ORY iO NARI IRE I picwc 2 2, 
1 Diat4 isla ah een ee a Scladicisrcoes HOC DORIA ace HG rb 2 2, 
SOCIO] OV ae peeve vei Rina Ie eee sk lees Tok cnereneoust denen ete 1 1 
INE Rav Sto NOSH Maan Jo ok o.doomGarg SON meas Ce Uden 4 3 
(Pra Chica eSClCIMGe) «.: serene rs eter erie feseiere ese aioe scree eee 1 2 
IBUSINESS AMILIALION Mee reycieiatarekeyeiot ie ciate ernie 1 
Blucprimireadine: Seema cetera scm oct once mec 3 3 
SODS aes ois soivarc owiehe ote Sacre ecru recente recog cies 20 19 
SL OUAL Gee ee ce Ee Oe eine cnn echo 33 33 


Training Centres Under Apprenticeship Commissions 

Fifteen apprenticeship commissions have been organized in Quebec, and 
each assumes responsibility for the training of apprentices either in a geographic 
area or a trade. The Commissions of Montreal, Sherbrooke and Chicoutimi 
have established full-time training centres for pre-employment classes in the 
building trades. The commissions in the other centres have organized courses in 
cooperation with technical education. 
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Schools of Agriculture 
Vocational agriculture is taught in the following schools: 
Advanced Schools: MacDonald College, Oka Agricultural Institute, Ste-Anne 
School of Agriculture. ; 


Intermediate Schools: Rimouski, Ste-Martine, Ville-Marie, Chicoutimi, Nicolet 
Sherbrooke. 


| Woche Scestals ener cee etsy ae co 
The Domestic Science Service 
The specialized domestic science schools are divided into three groups: 
(a) 62 Intermediate—for Grades VIII and IX 
(b) 34 Regional—offering a four-year course 


(c) 3 Advanced—students are admitted to the two-year course from the 
third year of the regional schools. 


These schools are not considered vocational. 


Ontario 


The Ontario program of vocational education is widely diversified and highly 
organized. The schools maintain close contact with industry through evening 
classes, part-time classes, vocational advisory councils and placement services 
for graduates. Vocational guidance is well organized as a regular service in all 
schools. 


Vocational programs are carried on in one or more vocational fields at second- 
ary school level in the following schools: 


Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, Cornwall, Fort William, Galt, Guelph, F. R. Close 
Technical School, Hamilton, Hamilton Westdale, Hamilton High School of 
Commerce, Kingston, Kirkland Lake, Kitchener, London, Niagara Falls, North 
Bay, Oshawa, Ottawa Technical, Ottawa High School of Commerce, Owen Sound, 
Peterborough, Port Arthur, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Sarnia, Sault Ste Marie, 
Sudbury, Timmins, Toronto—Central, Northern, Danforth, Western, Central 
High School of Commerce, Eastern High School of Commerce, Malvern Com- 
mercial, Welland, Weston and Windsor. 

Evening Classes only— 

Collingwood, Pembroke, Renfrew, Simcoe, Stratford, Woodstock, Barrie, New Toronto. 

Classes in Navigation are also held at— 

Collingwood, Kingston and Midland. 


Students in the vocational industrial or technical classes in Ontario schools 
follow a reasonably uniform pattern. In Grades X, XI and XII all students are 
required to take the basic core of English, social studies, physical and health 
education and citizenship training along with the mathematics related to their 
specialized course. 


Periods per Week 
Grade X Grade XI Grade XII 


no lishimeenn.. case oes Seal orera tore. Se ole 7 
Social Studies or History ..........-- 6 
Physical and Health Education ...... 5 
IMAthemiaticsa a. voit. sioecereemicesrsiie oe 5 
SSISHICER. 5 RUAE oe GREE Re GiOG COC nne BOOS R 
Si VOLE mea LN fe ete eae view o's 12 
-{ Art 
Options yee Dab a hoh nee 4 
(any one) | Drafting 
| French 


Grape. [IX—Vocational schools may offer the general course in Grade IX, or a 
‘ yoeation industrial course in which the time allotted to shop work 
shall not be less than 25 per cent of the total time. 


em 
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Special Schools 
Provincial Institute of Mining, Haileybury ; 

Purpose of school—to give technological training to meet the requirements of the 
mining industry. 

Entrance requirements—Grade X for 3-year course and Grade XII for 2-year 
course. 

Length of course—3-year and 2-year courses. 

List of specialized subjects taught—surveying, assaying, milling, mining, physics, 
chemistry, mineralogy, geology, drafting and general shop. 


Provincial Institute of Textiles, Hamilton 
Purpose of school—to give specialized technical training to workers and technicians 
in the textile industry. 
Entrance requirements—high school graduation. 
Length of course—3 years, also evening classes. 
List of specialized courses taught—textile manufacturing, cotton, woollen and 
worsted, knitting, weaving, textile dyeing and finishing. 


Lakehead Technical Institute, Port Arthur 
Purpose of school—to give specialized technical training in mining and forestry 
and general courses in first-year arts and practical science. 
Entrance requirements—high school graduation for technical courses; Grade XIII 
for general courses. 
Length of courses—2 years. 


Ryerson Institute of Technology, Toronto 

Purpose of school—training of technicians for industrial occupations. 

Entrance requirements—secondary school graduation or equivalent; 18 years of age 

Length of course—generally 2 years, except in case of trade courses of 9 months’ 
duration. 

List of specialized courses taught—electronics, jewellery and horology, business, 
architectural drafting, furniture crafts, photography, fashion crafts, food tech- 
nology, machine tool technology, graphic arts, welding, fabrication, stationary 
engineering, cosmetology, barbering. 


Kemptville Agricultural School 
Purpose of school—to provide a practical and scientific knowledge of all phases 
of agriculture, home economics, homemaking, cheese and butter making. 
Entrance requirements—public school education; 16 years of age. 
Length of course—6 months per year. 
2-year courses in agriculture and home economics. 
l-year homemaker’s course. 
3 months (cheese and butter makers) 


Forest Ranger School, Dorset, Ontario 
(Under the direction of the University of Toronto and the Department of Lands 
and Mines) 
Po of school—to train forest rangers, foresters and workers in forest products’ 
industries. 
Courses are open to—selected employees of Department of Lands and Forests 
—undergraduates of Faculty of Forestry. 
—selected candidates from forestry industry. 
Subjects taught—elementary forestry, forest protection, communications, timber 
cruising, log scaling, reforestation, sylviculture. 


Ontario College of Art, Toronto 
Purpose of school—to give training in fine and commercial art. 
Entrance requirements—talent in field of art. 
Length of course—4 years. 
Special subjects taught—drawing and painting, commercial art, interior architecture, 
industrial design, ceramics, design in wood, textiles, metalwork, and jewellery, 
teachers’ crafts. 


Manitoba 


Manitoba conducts vocational work in the commercial field in four schools 
with an enrolment of two hundred seventy-seven students. There are industrial 
courses in four schools with an enrolment of one hundred twenty-four. The 
vocational day schools are located in Winnipeg, Brandon and Dauphin, and 
composite high schools are proposed in twelve more centres. 

The high school curriculum for Manitoba has been revised to offer students 
their choice of five courses—-agriculture, commercial, general, home economics and 
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industrial. The general course is university preparatory in nature, while the 
other four are vocational. 

The following is the proposed program for the industrial courses in composite 
high schools which is being planned for 13 additional centres. In each of the 
vocational courses a minimum of 50 per cent of the students’ time will be spent 
in vocational and related work. 


Percentage of time per Week 
Grade X Grade XI Grade XII 


UOGUar diene cities e's begets de oes 10 10 10 
Bn cis mia dee tos crete cers ore aces eens yoy 12 12 12 
SOCIAlPSUUCICS oe waar. > ween meme tre cere 10 10 10 
General Mathematics .............. 10 10 5 
Health and Physical Education ...... 8 8 8 
PHO OCIEMCE. veh Hes ca nhc bac cece tee 8 8 8 
ID Paki ne gene Me sete ks Sec teams 9 9 7 
SHOX) OS eg GRE OR HONENG An Oran 2 OSU ree 30 30 30 
Gaid an Cowan. me eras « on eee temic 3 3 

PMCUBErIB IL cis ts iteom babi Se nies 6s 10 
Sociology § 


Manitoba Technical Institute—to open October 4, 1948 


Purpose of school—to train technicians for industry 
—pre-apprenticeship and apprenticeship training 
—full-time and part-time vocational and technical training 
—teacher training for technical and vocational education 
—evening classes for apprentices and civilians 
Entrance requirements—not specified 
Length of courses—from short courses to 2 years 
Courses taught—automotives, diesel, machine shop, radio, industrial electricity 
and appliances, commercial education, beauty culture, tailoring, dressmaking, 
needle trades, cooking, woodworking and upholstery, shoe repairing, drafting, 
watch repairing and all building trades. 


Saskatchewan 

Vocational education in Saskatchewan is being expanded rapidly at the 
present time, and although much of the instruction in industrial work and home 
economics is of a general nature, it is being planned to meet the needs of the 
industries of the province. 

Most of the vocational work is carried on in composite schools. Three large 
schools of this type are located at Regina, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw. Similar 
schools of an intermediate size are being developed at such centres as Prince 
Albert, Lloydminster, Weyburn, Estevan, Swift Current and Yorkton. Smaller 
composite high schools are being organized at centres such as Humboldt, 
Kindersley, Sturgis and Wilkie. 

When present plans are completed, some 30 schools (composite in type and 
varying in size and enrolment) will have been developed. Other schemes employ- 
ing itinerant teachers are used to bring the advantages of a diversified program 
to still smaller communities. 

At present, commercial work is taught in nineteen centres, industrial in nine, 
home economics in five and agriculture in one. Vocational programs are being 
planned in twenty-one additional centres. 


Technical High School Program 

While the three Saskatchewan technical schools at Regina, Saskatoon and 
Moose Jaw follow the pattern of general objectives, their individual school 
patterns are not uniform. The following is a representative analysis of their 


industrial programs. 
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Periods Per Week 
GradeIX GradeX Grade XI Grade XII 


Hnglish' paawacrmeokies weets sissiee 7 7 7 9 
Social Studies or History .. a 5 5 6 
Health wand//orme aimee 5 3 2 1 
SHOPS'2h  AMNeRe seaoei atm aeies 9-16 12-15 11-16 10-15 
Dating Seas sesiee reels es 4 4 4 5 
Miatheniaticsteeerereiectiae aiee 6 8 9 10 
Science: fede sare lee Hees 4 4 11 5-12 
Gilidance pi,0,.. beter tiie les 1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
EADEaEY, Bicone mire cetera: 3 3 3 
Stud Vee. < eens ae Oks 1-2 1-2 0-2 0-2 


SprctaL ONE-YEAR Course For H.S. GRADUATES 


Commercial Industrial Home Economics 
AAO o arioac 11) ‘Mathematics ....... 3 ATs core ORT 4 
Shorthand ..... ili SCIENCOUB Lele ce sieicn 3 : 

Office Practice.. 8 SO pum ct aneetioeien 32 Sewing. .. oes. 46 
Economics ..... 5 


Accounting .... 5 


A new program of studies is being organized for the composite high schools 
of the province. It is a four-year course based on the earning of 140 credits over 
the four years. A typical grade breakdown follows: 


Grapes 1X, AnD X—35 Crepits Requirep PER GRADE 


Industrial, Commercial, Homemaking, Related Studies ; 
8 English 7, Mathematics 6, Science 5, Guid- 
ance 1, Social Studies 6, Optional 5. 


GraDES XI anp XIJ—Toray or 35 CreEpITS PER GRADE 


Industrial, Commercial, Homemaking, Related Studies 
12-16 12-20 10 English 7, Mathematics 4, Science 6, Social 
Studies 6. 


Saskatchewan School of Agriculture—Uniwersity of Saskatchewan 
Purpose of school—to fit young men for fuller and better life on the farm 
Entrance requirements—Grade VIII—age 17—at least one year practical farm 
experience 

Length of course—two years—each of five months’ duration 

Subjects taught—First Year: farm motors, farm machinery, farm management, live- 
stock feeding and management, crop production, farm horti- 
culture and beekeeping, farm dairying, poultry, speech and 
English, rural life. 

Second Year: farm crops, animal breeding, farm buildings, farm 

shopwork, farm and soil management, veterinary science, insect 
pests, plant disease, speech and English, agricultural extension. 


Alberta 

Day school vocational work in Alberta is carried on in three types of 
schools—(1) Institute of Technology and Art at Calgary, (2) Agricultural schools 
at Olds and Vermilion, with another proposed in northern Alberta, (3) Composite 
high schools at Edmonton, Red Deer, Calgary, Medicine Hat, Lethbridge and 
Cardston. 

Commercial classes are conducted in twenty-eight centres, industrial classes 
in six, agricultural classes in six, home economics in six. 


Vocational evening classes are in operation in 2 centres with enrolments 
of 666. 
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Vocational High School Program 

The Alberta high school program of studies offer courses in two major 
fields—(a) Commercial, (b) Technical. wocational agriculture has been recently 
included in the technical group. 


In Grade X the compulsory subjects are: 


bic Ag Wey EE) MPR Sa tt NU RIN A ry ia A (5) 
SOC spo UUCICS mlm Ce ine ees Ten yae elere has, ete at keane oo (5) 
Pay GaP CM CaMOuUr Macks fm fee ea ce re ei ateae oar, ts ee Meee (3) 
ie lial am eee. Mtr tein RECUR TIES UE St GN te ee (2) 


In Grades XI and XII English and social studies are compulsory subjects. 

A student may choose from vocational electives (technical or commercial) 
8 or 15 credits. A double shop choice is usually made (15 credits). A choice of 
an academic or general elective is frequently made in addition to the above. 

Regulations governing the regular high schools also apply to the composite 
high schools. 

Where the technical electives are offered there is no separate credit allowance 
for drafting or related theory. These are integral parts of the shop program. 


Periods Per Week 


Grade X Grade XI Grade XII 

HIN OLISH A ure cnertorateeys eee ea 5 5 5 
Svosell Sinniebiesh BRE os dosassnens ix 5 5 
Health and Physical Education 5 
Mathematics or Science ...... 5 5 5 or 10 
Shope AE a eee et oo iss 8 or 15 8 or 15 10 or 15 
eCtivel 1.5 contacts oh craic Bo tis 6 5 or 10 

36 36 35 


Shops listed are woodwork, metalwork, electricity, automotive, arts and 
crafts and printing. 
(100 credits are required for high school graduation) 


Program of Olds and Vermilion Schools of Agriculture—2-Year Course 
Entrance requirement—age 17 
—with elementary education to profit by their attendance at 
the school. 


Periods Per Week 
Ist Year 2nd Year 


AMimMal Eso andiya Meberedee cece tetanic ses eae aes 
IBYOMON AI! Gd. bis oaths toate cin CE EE Belo erin eee Tae 
(Chivensikinae aceon Ueeeeh a alg moan Oboe reas 
COROMNICS 9). rc gre te iineiys > aac sate iyiels soe sos 


WHR NwWN Oo 


Pato monogey! OC. tara. Ja 0Ae ete SED sack eee ss 
1Bemeory IM CNRS Go. so coo cdoadn bo orw cCemer OO 
PRE SELUSDRUEY | icc evra chm tiee sue lin de dines 107 ho%ste 
lelosarebubnbidey AA os oodmodn opadUnod ncmormOnehotod so 
Mathematics yay are «settee be kise «pieces GREE Eso eis i616 
Tieieaay IM EeYCat Nene Tmen eo cnombo gonads Ane oe aoc One 


TNONOWN REF wl I | wrnm 


Ne | NWR Pd! 


Applicants who have completed seventy high school credits may be permitted 
to take above 2-year course in one year, in which case, mathematics and English 


are omitted. 


Home Economics’ Courses 


Cooking .... 
Nutrition ... 
Sewing ..... 


eee eoeer recor errors ereeeooeeerreseses 


eee eee ore reer sere ere ees e eee eee eeene 


eee ree ere eee eee ere eter eeeeeeeresees 


Selection of Clothing and textiles ............... 
Household Administration ............ssesseee 
Hone NUesinig (yo esccoe eee > oa be ee oie vee ec eto 


Laundering 


soe ewe were eee eee eo sre eee ees eseseeeees 


Household @Wechanicsren scm cise creer ere cicer 


Horticulture 


eee eww emma eee eee rene es eereeseeesresseon 


Social and Family, Relations... § 22.0. deme0 ass oe 


English ..... 


Mathematics 


Chemistry .. 
Dairying .... 
Boultrys ti. 


Ce 


ee eee eee eerste eee rere er eeeeeseeeesete 


eee ee ee ee eee sees ese reer aeseeseseesen 


| 


ey 


Institute of Technology and Art 
Entrance requirements—16 years of age 


Periods Per Week 


Ist Year 


NONWWWrNNNNNN KW 


2nd Year 


NONWWWRRe 1! NWN Pr ww 


—Grade X for electrical, aeronautical and auto mechanics 
—Classes or qualifications approved by staff 


8-Year Course 


Auto Mechanics ; 
Aeronautical Engineering 


6-Months’ Course—Nov.-March 
Auto Electricity 
Farm Construction and 


Industrial Arts for teachers Mechanics 
2-Year Courses—Sept. 27-May 20 10-Weeks’ Course 
Industrial Electricity Pre Tractors 


Requisite Grade X 
Machine Shop 


8-Weeks (12 courses each year) 
Oxy Acetylene and Electric 


Building Const, and Drafting Welding 
Mechanical Drafting Art 4-year Course 
Surveying and Drafting Fine Arts 


Ind. Dressmaking and Commercial 
Cooking 

Agricultural Mechanics 

Radio and Refrigeration Servicing 


Sept. 7-June 24 


Pre Requisite—Grade X 
Air Engineering 


Commercial Art 
3-Year Course 
Appliéd Arts and Gen. Crafts 
Potter and Ceramics, Indus. 
Design 
2-Year Course 
General Art. 


1-Year Course—Sept. 7-June 24 
Commercial Wireless 


Vocational Correspondence Instruction 


The Institute is also the headquarters for Alberta vocational correspondence 
Courses are available in the following subjects: 


instruction. 


Preliminary mathematics for miners and steam engineers, 


Mining—Ist, 2nd, 3rd class and surveying, 
Steam—1st, 2nd, 8rd class and provisional third. 


British Columbia 


Vocational education in British Columbia is well established and char- 
acterized by careful planning, good organization and close co-operation between 


the schools and industry. 
Day classes in the fields of industry and commerce are conducted at— 


Vancouver, 


North Vancouver, 


Coquitlam, Nanaimo. 
Vocational agriculture and commercial classes are taught at— 

Chilliwack, Creston, Langley, Kelowna, Penticton and Oliver. 
Commercial classes are also taught at— 


Cranbrook, Kimberley, Nelson, Courtenay, Prince George, Powell 
Rossland, Duncan, Ladysmith, Prince Rupert, Richmond, 


River, 


Victoria, 


New 


Westminster, 


Alberni, Burnaby, Abbotsford, Trail, Fernie and West Vancouver. 


Fernie, 
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Vocational evening classes are carried on in 8 school districts, with an 
enrolment of 4,121. . 

A new vocational institute is under construction in Vancouver which will 
offer courses in machine shop practice, motor vehicle repair, diesel, welding, 
radio, wireless operating, drafting, barbering, quantity cooking, hairdressing, 
dressmaking, marine engineering, navigation, lumber grading and logging camp 
timekeeping, practical nursing, shoe repair, watch repair, foundry, heating and 
refrigeration, commercial, sheet metal, tailoring, power sewing machine operation, 
electricity, plumbing, auto mechanics, steam engineering, carpentry, cabinet- 
making, plastering, painting and decorating. A number of the courses are being 
conducted in temporary quarters and will be transferred when the vocational 
school is completed. 

The British Columbia secondary school program of study offers courses in 
three major fields: 


(a) Commercial, (b) Agricultural, (c) Industrial. 
Specialization in each major field is provided for as follows: 
Commercial Courses 
1. Retail selling, 2. Secretarial, 3. Bookkeeping and General Clerical. 
Agricultural Courses 
1. Farm Mechanics, 2. Agricultural (General), 3. Horticulture. 
Industrial (Specific Trade Courses) 
1. Machinist, 2. Sheet Metal, 3. Lumber, 4. Electricity (Applied), 
5. Carpentry, 6. Auto Mechanics, 7. Mining, 8. Drafting (Mechani- 
cal), 9. Drafting (Architectural), 10. Welding. 
Vocational Technical Courses are also offered in the Industrial field with 
specialization in: 1. Machine Shop, 2. Auto Mechanics, 3. Sheet 
Metal, 4. Carpentry, 5. Farm Mechanics, 6. Applied Electricity. 


The courses in the vocational technical group differ from the industrial 
(specific trade) in that mathematics and science courses, with a weighting as in 
academic courses, are carried through the three years of high school work. 
Also, students who have a reason for seeking university entrance, and who have 
completed successfully the first year of a foreign language in Grade IX, may 
take their second year as an elective. To allow time for the foreign language in 
Grade XII, five periods of shop work may be taken by adding one period in the 
- morning or at the end of the day, before or after regular school hours. The ten 
periods per week shop could then be taken during the last period and the added 
period each day. This arrangement enables students to take the vocational 
technical course and university entrance in four years (Grades IX-XII) without 
reducing the time spent in shop classes. 
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TYPICAL VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL COURSE—B.C. 
Machine Shop 


Vocational Technical Course 


Vocational Work Periods 
GRADE X 

DP ALCING cctv ee tees olecara.emtreycte 2 
Machine / Shop aac: sete tee ener 3 
Sheet. Metals. canner aerate 33 
Forging and Heat Treatment........ 2 
GoeneraliscrencesiViea chosen ee sere 5 
Ma NeTTAGICS AW arse enrde te eaca eerie ae 5 
Vocational Guidance............... 1 

21 


Academic Work 
Health and Physical Education....| 3 


Bynes ii) 5. crete stece)e0asetar snes een ee 5 
SLALNG A aR ERE Scan) SE ciclae aia 1 
French II or any foreign language..| 5 

14 


GRADE XI 

Dr ahino rane ors calor eietra cet ial rivaeit: 2 
Carpembiernecmes sam ees or ees Seinen nretrs 2 
Hl SGtriehitvndin kuin occas oars a er 3 
Machines hop aieicsuds sa delecdtesty acters 3 
GeneraliScienceV sce. otis scien acdtek 5 
Mathematics Vice oc nose nce a ehre cceston 5 
Vocational Guidance............... 1 
Pall 

Academic Work 
Health and Physical Education....} 3 
Hong ligh 5 were. torn aiacae eau e a ecu 5 
BocialStudied an. .cactemecmacens 5 
SUUGyE eon oes eens ae oeereoine 1 
14 

Grave XII 

DD Pa RGIMO es. wsrctdn ue oso erate eae 2 
Machine (Shop ascoh.. aeee ena 8 
Physics (A) or Chemistry (A)....... 5 
Mathie mcictesn Alien cts, acueierreteereetere tae iis 
Vocational Guidance............00% 1 
21 

Academic Work 
Health and Physical Education....| 3 
En PLS nes eres eis cis oe ees 5 
SocraliS tudes sesnceevai sere 5 
Brenchell Lacrmasetycec aes ores 5 
18 


Industrial Trade Training Course 


Vocational Work 


GRADE X 
Drafting (Mechanical)............. 
Machine Sh 
Carpenthy. taseasreteememer cece 
Sheet Metal ae sy sere weet nce 
HWlectuicuyy: vegan hein cen eee woes ee 
Shop-Selenceseee: eraceeiesia desea 
Shop-Mathematics...:....1.......- 
Vocational Guidance.............. 


Academic Work 
Health and Physical Education... 
Bnshshy teint. Swab oe ee eee 


Grave XI 
Machine  Shopirnsascenn seaueriete ce 
Welding. 2. athascncien « Norse rere. 
Dra kGino es eon ete erin gaiatere oor iakeee 


Academic Work 
Health and Physical Education. . 
BU RIS Me ee tractor enleress aerate eee 
Social Studiesncaeos. bane cues eae 


TD TATHING Sass. he. ESOT see he RG Rls aces 


Academic Work 
Health and Physical Education.. 
English 
SocialtStudiessaceseeticerandtacns cot 


Periods 
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Table No. 6 Gives the number of day vocational schools in each province 
which reported the listed courses or subjects being taught. 


Table No. 7 gives the same information for evening classes. 


TABLE No. 6 
Subject Frequency—Day School—1947-48 


me P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C 
INDUSTRIAL 
PXETOPEMPITICCLIN Mamta da de steel aes aie sol cae eal acs see ed jG eed Rec 3.r LW eahek. 
ATI LOUTOLIV.ON eH sneer ere careers lvtarc alae ate Gigs nates ey tere 33 2 3 5 2 
UD MO terree ER ceiaps sce ara Metal | ciak sco rH Le NRO | Sid on crcs'| Soh) sxctase | ose muahos wre’ [cay son ees lieve aie | a een | 
IEXGXO) SS ou uaVo Naya Seis bes of OOO oD eect Ie REG nae eral ER ie earteca Oe eared eee nme abe en Pia ee NOMENA ee 
ISTIC klAayinewmeem ee cate oe HT cats. cto ene res cae td (Ra tel erie ee 1 NE Pre screany (ants Mor bancnsta 
@abinetyMa king supe ner ace ade tiiecaecclictsns ce De |e) Seer 4 1 BE ll vans atc 3 
Carpentryaerree condi: cehios 1 Pile ee ee So TER arena: 35 bi 3 5 2 
(CCUAIATC Serr are Te arerer stata eon ra eal one atte teal ass ancee ae esenkons anche onse © lnoeiaya tue lave hehe eevcscee is ae | ee 
Chrennistnyg Clinica) seen eee | Mere een cere ae | ee ee ae lem & fry Stree terel lt de etcrstere lever eran | eateeeetcraae 
Cookined (Chet hrainins) area walenter alae teres lence ieee: 1 rere Create cine ok i] 
Discreet es rn Sc aE mised oi tsicllicemcmualedaccain. DET beer hee catel tore teraeeye 1 
Drauinon (Archi) emcmepere wtrstene alread | take cen al aeceaccetn silica iueeves Saal rectors) cates) Perens pial ibicceo 
DD ratlinin oe eee rae ere een eal ostascerrl|aie hae Stan ete 35 3 5 3 
PD POSSI cin OMe ene te reel eee SPA lane cal [lag oto ae IPD iaiaeortnre 8 2 1 3 1 
ENGCULICLIV PEER teat cn cares scre ce Ts cee Hat Rednmern 32 4 3 5 3 
ICC ULONICS mere eR tories cect e Allscit oeieoil eeveaoers SILA ia cesicacee Bull al haeresseasee 1 1 Pier aren 
HN gAMEerIN Ge (SO LALIONALY) ue seas yo Mis crore siel| eleince einen) nsioie ele il eleueverere = Dm il ee Sie teresa ['a evaiee coral | atateueee tte eee 
Harmip Viech ani ese cere ss .ceck erell(- steers ial lleicevsieto.e es PSeee sed [ey as eee 1 2 3 1 
LOLESURN een tre eM Tosa tis ater ll oo) rae tarall Meeate Oielllcroisa vcoarel| lavoro alee 2 Wegide eral lloa wetted Ieee eee 
Horeine——-B lACKSMITIMN .se- oe 2 e's aliens secilles «cas Wives fi 4 2 Bue | verertine 
OUNCE MEMEO cen aac aire corcrereteel  oerers ie llemisa tol akonare OP al beets al emeeee alle Saeko 1 
ELSI aaa Eten keclirn Sereee creas cr ctasa ctor scala Saucer | ates ava sll peeves eeeal saavaie ove lareuatis ye oi) cous Sues ecacene iene Wes Pccate chore ie | terete tel | eee renee 
inmate a sineaseae of paseo pooudonl Webb wea dommdtan luometer tbat Rea acer oscrenenl eterna of 1 
ONO LOO eens en peeiccey ower atecSreveue ote orl emeveracal |i ic fe letetas| lexecayerbleeell Siaktye mucky DN oce seth arekenl Nte(siaratesel aveateveerel | rake eter 
ILgiianl ogre (CRRA Lie BEh. aShon bene] Mace al Mes cea rec pertained nico tctmllEnnorcla sl iaGrioo allaccceec 1 
INexC ini neh oO premiere crverrstee ets cias| Scteescsr Mellie’ alcove De. i haeeerereeie 35 4 3 6 4 
Wiayaiied Duitertieciabittr sans Gasman le cose CE GeSee Me need manera trac aon be omnia boscoed lagedonnlss ob ode 
IN DTU s5 An Botoios 2b 6dns ROE Eee bee arora) beac mara aac tcas lagen rae Ds oN etereilateral cuatetoeaerelltoteeste erere | Cuaron 
Minin Gey cemetery crerereyerscse wi ishal exe |icue 1s aicvel| vavesartrosi] © srouetetew' lisisves ara Bi. ll esreu aa sll are eeurell wettest eereterere 
AUG CARMEN Ee es cr ores «ciel licvsints stuisi| oa eieeleis [acwrnc eels oeores a 1 Ws ell eeracs sacl sealers 
IPE aurea WGN ataysais. oc3- cs ate Reenerie toot ns ae enna IRC aie [ence eet amen cles UR Opa Oa in eGmod lannmon.s 1 
Helo LOorapliysnerrte pie vcs tie cre eros) liste le eee lees olere sil nero cuayens| ewe viene i OY Per Perrier i Ge ed et esa 
IMP ROIRINES. Ss pe bdo CORSO REO ME ee Gl DEO SD al eaten cre Peameee Gcecn me 1a ener nae sal so teocs 
TET O Sec GON 5 5 RG OCS aI OT ea [Crea ence ern ine D.- Ifhevepaiat anata lore acetal eietetete ines 
pnine sR PaO Re 1S es eheay os | Moni Sest (tate orakon 3 1 AU Goan otodsc 
ADO IIIN A cll Oona coe co chad iy arerait aie [love tajsicvarell aceceioneuey lteter ovaieteil ote ro emanate’ || rious steeel= || svoyesoy enn | enetaeeNerera| stoke fepenets 
Pra HP BONEaR 5 mio Ob OO BOD COTO Re Ente Gere neeoiers Oe rene Te lcoseeace [ee nse 1 1 
TREO HON 5 lo ola oO Sie eC OTT ROH IC ORS el IC CR etc etioic Ee bannood 2 3 1 
RUSTE RBION o Koons Grima beac al le onaca euoccos booncen Goccoon moaoone i el ter aero tec cites ten faeeeac clot 
laverarn WRI als ooanecnmeneverctond 1 eee Di | Ne Meabetecs 17 3 2 3 2 
oer Makin eran cl VePauiie vets areca fits ere seleli| [eisiereolets fc versus cl Susi, el avel PE ces eral nnaticcnt oosooo. 
AMET ONINER 5 So 0a SordO cus Od DOD RET Mn eeeeInl tnnc ol Bciomc snl memo tM esaccsraeal bee se noted pa Pencene 1 
BIRO 6 i Ortmann ete erect ens cose clarel'ss|iatace ores s | clesstetenate Mleratenasoter =) sTeum’sieyens P| reer cree [te ardeaverote leva eteterete |rroketetarer 
Hp ecistemng > da abdivo BE ORE ean Disc oral ne ocreticdl ecismro Sil comma Dy.” Sreczeareyere tate sievere08)| crorehenereae | eleuareterors 
CER BURR, sonic Seka Sdh Gon GCSE AAO Hae pod Bonecrd bonewee Booue Gs oonsnes boncoulldccbasd| |shooscalsoaseoc 
Weldin - ay ere oes rouse eae sci i avalanetede cillskecersnetots Ue Rastoronsta 25 2 3 4 1 
Wainrelessi@ peratingen.. asec «li acerllitses er Aled, Werxis zeocer- Pa tcc Gok 1 1 1 
ERCIA 
Ces é 7 Dito OSE EEO OTTO 1 ~ 9 Ms 37 6 19 5 37 
Sling (el A. cap bade soeneoconete ET ra.eyelss Qi eer aventcs 33 6 19 5 36 
@fficereractlCes steamers coarser LAN AAAS Spe Qi eeerast 30 Bint Wen eevee 5 31 
Bookkeepinginne ccs eetece cele sissice | esersrsrse Ql ralereals 33 6 19 5 35 
Business English and Law........ LT erest es OPE Rast: 33 5 5 3 30 
Business athematicass 1am crn lee e aici: Oe Viorcisecne 33 4 2 4 30 
Business Machines.............+- Ie lait Gants acre: 33 3 3 1 14 
IBYCOINONINOS:, oon hog oobnnedoosdadd|loo mood lbacosadl|lcus cmon anoatod 38a lheecnnes Ls Wesaste eee’ eee: 
SHSSa NE db ie schon du bon oGocunae| bon oo Dolson sees lomo one bound TD ey sl Fesarststovarel | feveusrsusyionss | batereteyet orn |lorsherat teks 


x No figures available for Quebec or Nova Scotia. 
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Subject Frequency—Day School—1947-48—Continued 


P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


Home Economics 


iS kojanlewl dere oyisWCcnanncosaancon nae lroodonAllo spose 9 = 6 6 5 Ding erareevants 

COOKING fcsiessscdin Made Aes ote AASV eee Ora ke ae Bevis Never 17 pM es eae 5 5 

Htc i's) 6 Cc ean Oe RRR NEI ena Sr slssel tice Geo all Geen E fl ee area Pe DU HN Racer 4 4 

NOLEN AON ae Pp An are ene carries arly ons ote ycal eerie A alters. 20 if eee 5) 5 

Clothinevand Textiles yer verre ls coyelccacea:|iar ee tneteen ieeeerae (Sh arora oid ence mnie be net Grio Sucre 
AGRICULTURE 

Vocational eAonicul turoscssctie demaiteere celiac cack yd CeO os: Se MliSeiara ake 1 4 3 
SERVICE OccUPATIONS 

SAY ROLE: <5 Foden 2s tiers eae eeerer evel PRoReve overs | stale we ctovel ohare. oneearal | otayeveeatens el ae ee ry cicookcanic 1 

Beauty Culture, ick bi wuceeure ne a Mees | rorriew as he iteehes 2) ows stes| w sate ere| aamemente 1 

AG EW bye beri 01 aap a ney Meee am ets joe cg aed een aA yee ee 2 sheen duwleas ecita eeraeree 1 
OTHER 

WOMINECLCIALGATES sem ote aie lee eta terete llstaie cere TL Palletenaus a div savefetec 2 2 


* No figures available for Quebec. 
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TABLE No. 7 
Subject Frequency—Part-Time Evening Classes—1947-48 


— P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 
INDUSTRIAL 
NCTORE DP INCOPING Seraed cts ss leer | Sickevce | ote eke e Loreto 2 AON eer Morena cotentdliso Getpwe 
FSULQINOUL VG mie acta cece cats amleicne 7 Pte Ne Fe a 29 1 3 1 2 
Bs etOls Eaintiest ee marectieye ote een ae Roe i Ree Ree leans, Airy sit [ee Aan an ee) 1 1 WA (ernest Rinks Oar alan 
Building Construction 
(Carpentry and Woodworking)|....... 10 AP eyes ae 30 4 3 1 3 
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TABLE No. 8 
Number of Industrial Shops 


Each shop has an estimated accommodation for 15-20 students 


Machine Shops....-emorecaean ce aies 
Motor Mechanics..............++++ 
Acetylene Welding............+2.0 
Are: Welding. 2. hic... cen hoes 
Blacksmiths vo os acis steer secvoriiereniss 
HOUDOTVe ois o oo ene eases ee eieles 
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ee ee? 
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es ee 
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Carpentry or Building Construction 

er Woodworking or Pattern Mak- 


ee ere 
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Maintenance: wicca cane eee 
Plumbing and Steamfitting........ 
Plastering ec ohn ovare acne eee 
Aircraft Maintenance or Repair. 


Printingen cone se athe roe eee 
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an 
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Q 

4 
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3 

8 
PL dp Peer Peet TL leo con 
P50) ta Fee I Dea 
De Dey cy ele Tel eaccerencs 
Sad I Fa Oa fs al Sores 


+ Shops for Evening Classes. 
* No figures available for Quebec. 


GUIDANCE, PLACEMENT, ACTIVITIES AND FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 
IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Basic to the consideration of vocational training are certain procedures 
which are part of generally accepted guidance programs. Most schools use 
some of these procedures—a few employ many. 

The fundamentals of good vocational training require that the training 
be supplied (a) for jobs existing at the time when the training is completed 
(b) for jobs existing in the area which the training provisions serve, and (c) to 
persons able to take advantage of the training supplied. These three principles 
have been violated to a greater or less degree in almost every variety of 
vocational and professional preparation. 

Plans for vocational training should include carefully organized provisions 
of the following nature: 


(1) Determining the analysis, distribution and requirements of jobs for 
which training courses prepare. 
(2) Acquainting the potential trainee with his own characteristics, the 
qualifications required for the job and the opportunities it offers. 
(3) Selecting individuals for training who possess pone qualifications 
which match job requirements. 
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(4) Guidance procedures during the training course. 
(5) Placement activities. 
(6) Follow-up studies. 


‘The foregoing procedures are applicable and useful in every situation 
involving vocational training, and can be applied irrespective of numbers enrolled 
or size of institution. Without them proper protection is not supplied to the 
individual being trained, the institution which supplies the training, or to the 
employer who will eventually use the service for which the training is organized. 
All these procedures should be considered if the training program, organized in 
a particular locality or institution, is to function efficiently in reaching its 
legitimate objectives. 

An analysis of existing practices in guidance, placement services and 
follow-up studies indicates that Canadian Vocational schools run the gamut of 
development. Principals reported guidance was a regular service in 104 schools, 
although many were just beginning the work. In 12 schools no such service 
was offered. 

Five provinces now have a provincial Director of Guidance, and the service 
is being promoted rapidly. The following chart gives the replies to: “Is Guidance 
a regular service in your school?” 


—— PIB.L.) N.S: | N.B. | Que. | Ont. || Man. | Sask. | Altay |) B.C: 


Number of schoolsisc.4....seccc os Sets arate 11 mee tl sg Uf 3 7 38 
G55 aoleto. 5 coniche CO DRONE ia tar al lo art eee eee ie Ula baae ge all if 3 4 v7 
3 


* Guidance work in Quebec schools is carried on cooperatively with the Aid to Youth Service. 
No figure available for Quebec. 


Comments on the service varied from “of some value” to “very important”, 
with the majority expressing the latter opinion. Typical comments were— 
“keeps many students at school”; “intensifies interest in purposeful study”; “has 
made classification more definite, progress better and placement better”; “it is 
an integral part of placement”. 

Secondary education, being preparatory in nature, prepares the students 
for their next step in life, whether university entrance, further training, or 
gainful employment. An increasing number of schools recognize placement as a 
supplement to training and a major responsibility of the school which gives the 
training; also, that no other agency can undertake this service as effectively as 
the school staff, who know each student’s ability, aptitudes, interests and where 
he is most likely to succeed. The most successful work in this field appears to 
be carried on in schools where close contact is kept with industry and the world 
of work through the instructors and advisory committees. 

Although the placement of commercial graduates was most frequently 
reported, the schools of Ontario, British Columbia, and one in New Brunswick, 
indicated they undertook responsibility for the placement of all graduates. In all, 
61 schools reported that they consistently placed over 80% of the graduates. 
In Quebec the Youth Aid Service operates a special employment department 
for the benefit of vocational school graduates. Of the remaining 35 schools 
8 reported co-operative placement with National Employment Service, and 
27 offered no such service. 

Follow-up records and studies are not a general practice in Canadian Voca- 
tional Schools. Less than half the schools indicated they maintained a 
follow-up of their graduates. It is amazing that in vocational education, where 
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proficiency on a job is the proper measure of the success of the school program, 
such a large percentage of schools do not concern themselves further about 
their graduates. When undertaken, follow-up studies indicate whether the 
training meets the needs of the students, where it could be improved and 
whether employers find it to be valuable. The following chart indicates the 
replies to—‘Do you keep follow-up records of students?” 


—_—— P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 
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t+ No report. 


PART-TIME OR CO-OPERATIVE TRAINING SCHEMES 


A number of part-time or co-operative training schemes are in operation 
in Canadian Vocational Schools. Under each of these plans the students spend 
a part of their senior year working for employers in their field of specialization. 
No uniform pattern has developed, so the details of such schemes are presented: 


Central High School of Commerce—Hamilton 

The girls in their senior year are sent out one afternoon a week for ten 
straight weeks each for three terms. Thus, a girl has a chance to work in three 
different offices. The school plans a rotation to ensure that the girls work in 
different types of offices, e.g., small, large, manufacturing, services, etc. It is 
required that the office manager send to the school, in advance, a program 
of the girls’ work for these ten weeks. The school also insists that the girl make 
a memorandum of her experiences each week, and at the end of ten weeks that 
she make a summary report, a copy of which is sent to the office manager. 
The girl reports to her assigned office for the ten straight weeks at whatever 
time the office goes in after lunch, works until their quitting time, and receives 
no pay. 

The firms are carefully selected and represent a good cross section of the 
city’s business offices. The students are also carefully selected and only the 
best girls are sent out. The students are given to understand that they are 
receiving a privilege that has to be earned. A participating student who lets 
her school work decline is removed from the group at the end of the term. 


Central Technical School—Toronto 

Students in the fourth year of the aircraft course are sent to the Toronto 
Flying Club for work experience. The club uses the students for two weeks on 
regular shift and takes three students at a time. In this way each member of 
the fourth-year class obtains a total of one month’s experience by the end of May. 
This arrangement is without expense to the Board and the parents of the students 
are required to sign a waiver of responsibility. 


Danforth Technical School 

In this scheme, pairs of senior students alternate between the school and 
industry. The boys in any trade, say in industrial chemistry, are paired together 
to certain firms. When one boy of the pair is at school his partner is working 
for the firm. The scheme is carried on throughout the whole grade so that all 
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students change at the same time, no matter whether they are in the chemistry, 
electrical or some cther division. While at school they are grouped as one 
academic class. This means that the manufacturer always has one boy and may 
carry on work continuously. At school there is repetition to the work every two 
weeks. For approximately four weeks in September all students are at school and 
are given extra academic periods in their time table so as to make up in some 
measure for the time lost when in industry. Homework assignments are not 
given during the two-week period the students are in industry. One shop 
teacher of each special class and the shop director are given one-half day per 
week to act as coordinators for whatever work the plan might involve. This 
includes visiting the plants and following up the leads given in the monthly 
reports. 


Westdale Secondary School—Hamilton 

For three years a co-operative training arrangement with business establish- 
ments has been in effect whereby the commercial students in the fourth-year 
graduating class go out to work in the various offices every Thursday afternoon. 
The first period extends from October 1 to November 30, with each student 
reporting to the same office throughout the eight or nine weeks. After the new 
year the students are switched to an office of an entirely different business. 
The second period extends from January 1, to March 15. 

Recently, on the suggestion of students and office managers, a different 
plan is being tried. Instead of going out every Thursday afternoon for a period 
of several weeks, the students are sent out for one full week at a time. During 
the first week in November the entire fourth-year class was out in offices. The 
following week a brief report on each student is obtained from the office 
managers participating in the training and also a report is prepared by each 
student on his week’s work in the office. The final week for completing the 
co-operative training will be the last week in February. From reports received 
the full-week training plan has met with success. The training has been more 
concentrated, better planned and more thoroughly carried out. 


F. R. Close Technical Institute—Hamilton 

A co-operative training plan is being conducted between the F. R. Close 
Technical Institute and the Local Automotive Repair Trade, with the fourth-year 
students majoring in motor mechanics. The time-tables of these students show 
motor mechanics all afternoon for each and every school day, so if a student is 
selected, and can be placed, he works in the automotive repair shops of the city 
every afternoon, Saturdays and holidays. The shops are selected by the 
head of the motor mechanics’ department who also selects the boy or boys for 
each particular shop. The students are paid by the shops on an hourly rate 
varying from 35 cents to 65 cents per hour, depending upon the ability and the 
experience of the student (the school does not concern itself with wage agreements 
which are entirely between the student and the firm). A student is assigned to 
one mechanic in a large repair shop who is a specialist in a particular line; 
ie., brakes, tune-up, etc. The mechanic trains the student from raw helper to 
become a competent assistant on that particular type of work, if it is within 
the student’s capabilities and interest. The student is shifted periodically around 
the establishment on different types of work and under the direction of different 
mechanics. Should such a case arise that a boy does not fit in a particular shop, 
he is withdrawn by the school and placed in another shop, or returned to the 
regular classes in the school. The mechanics report to their superintendent on 
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the student’s progress and ability and this, in turn, is gone over between the 
superintendent and the head of the school’s motor mechanics’ department. These 
students qualify, if satisfactory, to receive their secondary school graduation 
diploma, provided their-academic work also meets the required standards. 


Ontario Regulations 

The regulations of the Ontario Department of Education permit students 
in the graduating classes of the vocational schools, whose standards are satis- 
factory to the principal, to take employment related to their courses at a date 
not earlier than May 1. The diplomas of such persons are withheld until the 
employer certifies that their work during the ensuing four months has been of a 
satisfactory character. 

In commenting upon the cooperative or part time plan the principals of 
the schools have stated: 


“Tt has been our experience that these co-operative students have almost 
perfect attendance, excellent behaviour, improved academic standings to 
the extent that nearly every one has been fully recommended in all subjects. 
The esprit de corps among these students has been excellent.” 

“There is much to be said for the co-operative practical plan of office 
practice. The girl acquires poise and confidence that only experience can 
give. She becomes acquainted with the different types of industry and 
offices which better enables her to decide the kind of position she would like 
to take. She also makes valuable contacts, and a large proportion of the 
girls eventually go to work with one of the firms to whom they have been 
assigned.” 


The school gains in that the Grade XII course is made more attractive, the 
office practice classes are made more interesting through the discussion of the 
girl’s actual office experiences, and the students themselves work harder because 
they know that only the best will be assigned to offices. We have found the 
plan most beneficial to the school, the student and business. 


Three Rivers Technical Scheol 

The graduating class of the regular four-year course participate in the 
co-operative or part-time training program. The last year of the course is 
divided into six, six-week periods and the class into two groups. While one 
group is in an industrial plant, the other is at school. The groups are alternated 
every six weeks, giving each student three periods at school and three periods of 
industrial training and experience in the various industries of their trade depart- 
ment. The groups are rotated to different industries for each of their periods of 
work and in no case return to a plant a second time. During the periods in school 
the students follow exactly the same course in theoretical studies as students of 
the same grade in other technical schools of the province. 

During their working period the students are required to write a report on 
a technical subject in order to keep them in contact with their studies and 
school work. The topics are usually relative to the industry in which they are 
working. The industries, on their part, submit a report on the students’ work 
and conduct in the plant. This co-operative program is a verbal and friendly 
agreement between the school and industry and does not entail any obligation 
on the part of either the school or industry. The student is required to conform 
to all rules and regulations of the company by which he is employed, ‘and if for 
reason of bad conduct or disregard of the rules and regulations the employer 
decides to expel him, he will automatically be expelled from the school. 
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Although it is understood that the student is only a learner gaining practical 
experience and not a permanent employee, it is agreed that he will be remunerated 
for his services at the rate of fifty cents per hour. 

The co-operative training program has been in operation for a number of 
years and has the enthusiastic support of local industries, with the following 
participating in the scheme: 


International Paper Mills Co. 
St. Lawrence Paper Mills Co. 
Consolidated Paper Co.—Wayagamac Division 
“ $t. Maurice Paper Division 
Canada Iron and Foundries Co. 
The Shawinigan Water and Power Co. 
The St. Maurice Transport Co. 
The Dominion Foils Ltd. 


and many other small industries in the city, such as: 


C.H.L.N. Radio Station—Trois Riviéres 

Le Fréres Lebrun (wrought iron works) 

Les Ameublements Laviolette 

Three Rivers Pattern and Woodworks 

Adélard Sévigny (contractor and woodwork manufacturer) 
Three Rivers Chevrolet Motor Sales Ltd. 

Kimball Automobile Ltd. 


VOCATIONAL ACTS AND REGULATIONS 


Vocational education is administered in a different manner in each province. 
Some provinces have a Vocational Education Act; others have regulations as 
part of a schools or education act; and still others make little mention of 
administration of vocational education. The acts and regulations are in greater 
detail and more specific where expansion has been widespread. Conversely, 
vocational development has proceeded more rapidly and soundly where the 
program has been governed by good regulations and directed by a responsible 
official. The following summary briefly outlines the authority under which 
vocational schools and departments are operated and administered in each 
province: 


Nova Scotia 

Nova Scotia’s Act relating to vocational education specifies the appointment 
of a Director of Vocational Education and necessary assistants; assigns the 
Director the duties of promoting and supervising vocational schools and their 
services, reporting to and advising the Council and Legislature on the services 
under his jurisdiction. The Act authorizes the Governor in Council to establish 
needed vocational facilities upon recommendation by the Director. Provision 
is made specifically for the establishment of vocational evening schools, schools 
for miners, technical institutes, schools for apprentices, the training of vocational 
teachers, and the operation of the vocational correspondence study branches. 

Regulations re vocational evening schools have been established specifying 
a minimum enrolment of ten, that the local authority supply quarters, heat, 
light, janitor and caretaking services, and one-half of the instructional costs. 
The regulations also provide for appointment of local or regional advisory 
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committees with advisory powers only, and for the appointment of local directors 
responsible for:— 


1. Organization, operation and maintenance of vocational evening classes 
in the locality concerned, subject to approval of the Director of Voca- 
tional Education. 

2. Submissions of recommendations for appointment to instructional staff, 
requisitions for equipment, materials, supplies, attendance and progress 
reports. 

3. Exercising supervision over classes. 


The salaries of instructors, time of classes, subject fields, curricula, and the 
issuing of diplomas or certificates are specifically outlined. 

The regulations relative to schools for miners provide for classes, upon the 
recommendation of the Director of Vocational Education, in the principles of 
mining, steam-engine operation, mine electricity, mine surveying, where ten or 
more persons of required educational standards make application. The local 
Board of School Commissioners is required to provide for accommodation, and 
the Provincial Treasury meets the costs of staff, materials and supplies, special 
equipment, text books and apparatus, as well as heating and lighting. Fifty 
sessions of any one class, beginning in October, are provided for during each year, 


New Brunswick 

The New Brunswick Vocational Education Act of 1923 requires the appoint- 
ment of a Provincial Vocational Education Board of nine members, consisting 
of the Minister of Education, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education, Principal of the Normal School, and six other members 
representing the chief industries and vocations of the province. It also provides 
for the appointment of a Director of Vocational Education, and a local vocational 
committee comprised of representatives from school boards, employers and 
employees’ organizations. Authorization is given school boards to establish, 
through the vocational committees, approved vocational schools, the curricula 
of which will include instruction pertaining to industry, agriculture, fisheries, 
home economics, commerce and art. The Act prescribes the types of courses, 
admission requirements, duration of classes, i.e., full-time, part-time, daytime 
or evening, allotment of time to subjects, size of classes, staff organization, 
certification and qualification of instructors (Tables No. 11-14). It also 
provides for provincial grants as in Table No. 9 and for supervision of schools 
by the Director of Vocational Education or his representative. 

The duties of the Provincial Vocational Board are outlined, in part, as— 


1. Administration of all work carried on under the Vocational Education 
Act. 


2. Recommendation to Board of Education regarding vocational education. 
. Training and certification of vocational teachers. 


4. Approving of plans for all new vocational buildings and departments, 
their establishment, organization and equipment. 


ey) 


Local Vocational Committees are responsible for:— 
1. Preparation of vocational budget for approval. 


2. Administration of vocational education funds. 
3. Provision of suitable accommodation and equipment for vocational 
education. 
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4. Employment and dismissal of teachers, officials and fixation of salaries. 


5. Establishment and control of vocational classes; making returns thereon 
to the Vocational Board. 


Quebec 


Vocational regulations in Quebec differ from other provinces in ‘that 
vocational schools are administered under the authority of several different 
departments. A further number have been established through private initiative, 
some of which belong to religious orders. These latter, however, are committed 
to the supervision of the General Director of Studies in the field of specialized 
training. 

The Department of Agriculture maintains and supervises twenty-seven 
agricultural schools. The Provincial Secretary’s Department supervises training 
in household science, commercial work, school of drama and music and the 
schools of fine arts. The Department of Game and Fisheries maintains the 
schools of fisheries. The Department of Labour maintains, through local com- 
missions, the apprenticeship training centres and, also, a rehabilitation centre 
for wounded veterans and injured workers. The Department of Lands and 
Forest maintains the Forest Protection, Forest Ranger and Saw Mill schools. 


Under the Department of Youth and Social Welfare is administered the 
greater part of the vocational education. The work in this department is 
conducted under the authority of the Specialized Schools’ Act. The Act governs 
the schools of higher commercial studies, fine arts, the technical schools, 
furniture-making school, graphic arts school, paper-making school, textile 
school, arts and trades schools, and the initiation schools of handicrafts, applied 
arts and trades. 

The Act requires the appointment of a Superior Council of Technical 
Education. The membership includes the directors-general of technical education 
and arts and trades schools; the directors of three technical schools, the schools 
of fine arts, school of higher commercial studies, furniture-making school, the 
polytechnic school and the graphic arts school; the superintendent of Education; 
the presidents of the Catholic Workers Federation and the Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour; representatives from industry in Montreal, Quebec, Three Rivers 
and Hull, and one representative from each of the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
committees of the Council of Education. This council acts in an advisory capacity 
to the Minister of Youth and Social Welfare on matters pertaining to general 
organization, courses of study, and perform other duties assigned to it. 


The Act also requires that in each school there be appointed a director 
and the necessary instructors, a council of improvement consisting of seven 
members, and a council of patrons, composed of persons of standing, in every 
field whose influence may promote the development of the school. The councils 
are consulting bodies and advise on matters of interest to the schools. 


Although the schools are provincially owned and supported, provision is 
made for grants from cities where technical schools or other specialized schools 
are established. Other topics covered by provincial regulations include— 
procedures for establishing new schools, type of class, time of instruction, 
curricula, minimum attendance, organization of staff, qualifications of staff, 
inspection by vocational inspectors and the awarding of diplomas and certificates. 
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Ontario 

The Industrial Education Act was replaced by the Vocational Education 
Act in 1921 and, from time to time, has been revised. The Act makes provision 
for appointment of a Provincial Director of Vocational Education, and sets 
forth his duties. It requires that an Advisory Vocational Committee, consisting 
of eight or twelve persons, representative of the Board of Public School Trustees, 
the Separate School Board, employers and employees, shall be appointed in 
each district where vocational schools or departments are operating. This 
Advisory Committee is given power, in conformity with the regulations of the 
Act to organize, finance, equip, staff and operate the vocational school or 
departments. 

The Act provides for the establishment of vocational schools or depart- 
ments giving instruction in the fields of homemaking, art, industry, commerce 
and agriculture. It specifically outlines the steps to be followed in establishing 
new vocational schools or departments: the organization of staff, i.e., principal, 
heads of departments, teachers; setting up of standards relative to certification 
and qualifications shown in (Tables No, 11-14); and sets forth the duties and 
responsibilities of such personnel. It stipulates when classes are to be held, 
and whether they may be full-time, part-time, daytime or evening, also regulates 
minimum and maximum enrolments, subject time allotment, and makes the 
requirement that 50 per cent of a student’s time shall be spent in shop or 
laboratory and related subjects. 

The basis of grants is given in Table No. 9. Provision is made for supervision 
of vocational classes by the Director of Vocational Education or other qualified 
vocational inspectors, and for the establishment of a vocational guidance follow- 
up program. Provision is also made for the establishment of technical institutes 
and schools to serve specialized industries. 


Manitoba 

Manitoba has no separate Vocational Education Act. The Public Schools 
Act authorizes the Minister to make regulations re the establishment and 
operation of technical or agricultural schools and make grants to technical 
or vocational education. A Provincial Director is appointed under the 
Department of Education. 


Saskatchewan 


In Saskatchewan, the three technical high schools are organized under the 
Vocational Education Act. The Act requires that each vocational school shall 
establish a vocational education committee representative of its school board, 
employers and organized labour. This committee is responsible for the provision 
of suitable class accommodation, fixation of teachers’ salaries, their employment 
and dismissal, and for reporting to the school board upon those schools under 
its jurisdiction. The regulations for vocational schools specify teacher qualifica- 
tions (Tables No. 11-14) and grants (Table No. 9). In accordance with prescribed 
vocational regulations, courses may be organized in industrial, commercial, 
agricultural, home economics and art. It is noted that provision is not made 
for the appointment of a Director of Vocational Education nor for the inspection 
of vocational schools by a vocational inspector. 


Under the Secondary Education Act the Department of Education exercises 
control and supervision over vocational departments of all composite high 
schools, prescribes the curricula and directs inspection of vocational departments 
by a high school inspection staff. Vocational advisory committees are not 
required in these schools. 
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Alberta 

In Alberta, vocational education is regarded as a normal part of the educa- 
tional program and is not subject to any special act. The school grant regula- 
tions and certification regulations contain the only reference to vocational 
instruction. They do not have a Director of Vocational Education nor a 
Provincial Vocational Board. The Schools of Agriculture are under the admini- 
stration of the Department of Agriculture. 


British Columbia 


All vocational day and night classes are operated by local schoo] boards, 
under regulations laid down in the Public Schools’ Act. The regulations prescribe 
teacher training and certification, the programs of studies, the inspection of 
schools by vocational inspectors, and grant payments under the Dominion- 
Provincial Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement. Vocational classes receive 
additional operational grants to those already paid under the regular school 
system, as well as grants towards the cost of capital equipment and buildings. 
Before grants are given by School Boards under the above agreement for day or 
night vocational classes, it is required that an Advisory Committee be appointed 
for each vocational course offered in each school, and this committee is respon- 
sible for advising the School Board on matters relating to curricula, placement, 
equipment and standards of training. 

A Provincial Director is appointed and vocational courses are authorized in 
art, commercial, industrial, sewing, cooking and agricultural fields. 

There is no separate Provincial Vocational Education Act. 


TABLE No. 10 
Provincial Grants for Evening Classes 


s 


Province Salaries Equipment 

Prince Edward Island......... Not Established. 

Nova Scottaiacy fetu.ccms cee 100% of cost of miners’ class other than] 100% of equipment needed. 
accommodation. 100% of administrative 
50% of instructors’ salaries. costs. 
Local Admin. salaries at $1.25 per hour. : 

New Brunswick s:.. <0. coer. 60% in Communities of 6,000 and over pop- 
ulation. 


662% in Communities of 2,000—6,000. 
75% in Communities of less than 2,000. 


QUebechinse ane sic ccna 
ONERPI OR ee tee Nee sialcior oem is 90% of first $20,000. 
80% of second $20,000. 
70% of third $20,000. 
60% of any further amount. 
Manitoba ase ovate $2.00 per 2 hour session. 
Dasicatehewanvena ac eeiereeicnne 40% of salaries’ grant not to exceed $2.00 per 
teacher per night. 
AUD OLUAP se oki toda sles ae aoe 60% of salaries if less than 30 teachers em- 
ployed. 
40% of salaries if over 30 teachers employed. 
British Columbia....... seeee-| 50% of salary up to maximum grant of 


$4.00 per night after the regular grant of 
30% has been deducted. 

$5.00 per student, per year where material 
are used. 
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TABLE No. 13 
Minimum Qualifications Vocational Teachers (Home Economics) High School Level 1948 


Province 


British Columbia...... 


Saskatchewan.......... 


Nova Scotia........... 


Prince Edward Island. 


Academic 


Home Economics not 
offered. Cooking or 
Sewing High School 
Graduation. Approv- 
ed training on an in- 
dustrial basis and the 
recommendation of 
the Provincial Direc- 
tor. 


Grade XII. 
Senior Matriculation. 


Grade XII 


University Entrance.; 
B.Sc. in Home Econo- 
mics. 


High School Gradua- 
tion. 


High School Gradua- 
plus tion one year 
specialized training. 


Not established. 


Not established. 


Practical Experience or 
Training in Field of Home 
Economics 


Professional Training 


Five years apprenticeship, 
plus 5 years successful prac- 
tical experience. 


Either— 

(a) One year school of Home 
Economics (Faculty of Arts 
and Science, University of 
Alberta 

(b) Twosummer sessions (Fa- 
culty of Education) with 
credit in two courses in 
clothing or equivalent. 

No. trade experience required 


Junior Technical Certificate 
(Home Economies Limited 
to High Schools employing 
not more than 5 teachers. 

Special courses in—foods and 
cookery, clothing and tex- 
tiles, home management, 
principles and methods in 
Home Economies. No trade 
experience required. 


Trade experience desirable 
but not required. 


Cooking—Honor degree in 
Home Economics. 

No trade experience required. 

Sewing (Vocational)—Train- 
ing associated with appren- 
ticeship leading to custom 
and factory dressmaking 
and tailoring. 

Three to five years experience 
in trade of dressmaking fol- 
lowed by trade tests. 


Trade experience not required 


Prescribed teacher 


training. 


2 years training at Fac- 


ulty of Education. 


First class teacher’s cer- 


tificate (one year). 


One year, plus 2 summer 


schools. 


One year. 


Six months. 
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TABLE No. 14 
Minimum Qualifications Vocational Agriculture Teachers. High School Local 1948 


Practical Experience or 


Province zxcadiemic Training in Field of Agriculture Professional Training 
British Columbia...... Junior Matriculation. 5 years experience onafarm. | 15 units of prescribed 
Degree in Agriculture. teacher training. 
PAV DEED one creye siine ooo 3M Matriculation into Fac-| Assumed to be covered by| High School Certificate 
ulty of Education. B.Sc. degree. or equivalent of one 
B.Sc. degree in Agri- year in College of 
culture. Education. 
Saskatchewan.......... Not established. 
Manito ae sdidite oicpad eleten University Entrance. Desirable, but not required. | 1 vear plus 2 summer 
B.Se. in Agriculture. schools. 
Ontanion ees bes ned ins High School Gradua-| Degree in Agriculture from] 1 year. 
tion. Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, or Specialists’ Certifi- 
cate in Agriculture plus 
practical experience in farm- 
ing, satisfactory to the 
Minister. 
SUC De Car ei al ate sie aalt oles: 
N ew Brunswick........ High School Gradua-| Satisfactory experience as | 6 months. 


tion. worker in Agriculture. 


B.Sc. in Agriculture. 
Not established........ 
Not established. 


Nova Scotia........... 


Prince Edward Island.. 


Vocational Teacher Training 


The supply of adequately trained staff for vocational classes has been a 
problem in each of the’ provinces since the inception of vocational and technical 
education. It was a subject for discussion at three conferences—the first in 
Ottawa in 1920, the second at Calgary in April, 1925, and the third in Ottawa 
from February 9-11, 1927, also, the topic of a booklet published by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in February, 1924. 

Proposals made in the ’20’s were that a central vocational teacher training 
institution be established for Canada. This, however, was not acted upon, and 
most of the provinces are developing their own vocational teacher training 
program. The following is a brief review of the work being conducted throughout 
the Dominion: 


Nova Scotia 

At present there is in Nova Scotia no organized program or facilities for 
training teachers specifically for vocational schools. Some educational institu- 
tions, however, offer courses which may be considered as part preparation for 
vocational teaching in its special sense. 

The Provincial Normal College, Truro, Nova Scotia, in conjunction with 
its regular function of training teachers for the public schools, trains industrial 
arts and household arts teachers. The staff for this aspect of teaching is a 
special one. The course is normally completed in two regular terms. 
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The Nova Scotia Agricultural College, Truro, Nova Scotia, gives the first 
two years leading to the degree of Bachelor of Scientific Agriculture during the 
regular term. There is little or no pedagogical work given as such during those 
terms at the Nova Scotia Agricultural College. 

The universities in Nova Scotia (Dalhousie, Halifax; Acadia, Wolfville; 
St. Francis Xavier, Antigonish) give courses in education for those who have a 
degree and intend to teach. They also give diploma courses (two-year) and degree 
courses (four-year) in household economics. 


=» 


New Brunswick 


Industrial teacher training is an integral part of the program at the New 
Brunswick Technical Institute at Moncton, under the guidance of the Provincial 
Vocational Education Board. The course is two years in length—each of ten 
months—with trainees spending 74 hours per day in classes. A special teacher 
training staff is maintained and supplemented by the regular instructors of the 
institute. The program of training is designed to develop the highest possible 
degree of skill in a diversity of trades, and a good background of professional 
training. 

Professional courses are offered in teaching methods, curriculum building, 
administration, history of vocational education, psychology, guidance, academic 
electives and practice teaching. 

Additional teacher training, over and above this two-year course, will be 
taken in American Universities, one of which has already granted approximately 
two years’ credit for the provincial course. 

Professional courses for tradesmen preparing to teach in vocational and 
composite schools are to be offered also. 

Home economics’ teacher training is given at the Saint John Vocational 
School under the guidance of the Provincial Vocational Education Board. 
The course is two years in length, each of 10 months, with the trainees spending 
6 hours per day in class. The content of the course parallels the training course 
for industrial teachers. Advanced training in home economics is given in 
American Universities. 

Commercial teacher training is not in operation in the Province of New 
Brunswick. The practice has been to have the graduates of the vocational schools 
or business colleges take advanced training in American universities in teaching 
and business practice. 


Quebec 


The Province of Quebec has, as yet, no special institution for the 
training of vocational teachers. However, they are employing several methods to 
make up for this deficiency. 

In the fields of agriculture, commerce and domestic science, teachers 
(whether members of religious orders or lay teachers) with few exceptions, 
have had to take special teacher training courses. These courses are conducted 
in Normal schools, either attached to theological colleges or in the Government 
Normal schools. The teachers who wish to teach subjects belonging to vocational 
courses prepare themselves by specialized studies in the various faculties of the 
universities, or in the institutes or schools affiliated with the universities, com- 
mercial schools, agricultural schools, domestic science schools or institutes. 

Sometimes, the process is reversed; the graduates of commercial, agricultural 
or domestic science schools wish to teach, and in order to be more efficient they 
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undertake to train as teachers. They then follow part-time courses in schools 
or institutes for the training of teachers, take up summer courses organized by 
the universities in the province and elsewhere, or register for correspondence 
courses. 

With respect to schools leading to technical careers, their teaching staffs 
have always been selected with particular care. When the schools were first 
established, the services of teachers from France were solicited, but steps were 
soon taken to organize groups of Canadian teachers. Today, there are among - 
the teaching staff of theoretical subjects, graduates of Engineering, Normal and 
specialized schools. Teachers of applied subjects are mostly chosen from widely 
experienced tradesmen or sufficiently educated former foremen. The majority, 
however, are graduates of specialized schools who acquired practical experience 
after graduating or have spent some time abroad. They are selected with great 
care. Through evening courses, improvement courses during their leisure time, 
or through a series of lectures organized for their benefit, these teachers acquire 
the additional pedagogical training necessary to carry out their duties. 

These measures have up to now given satisfactory results. But the import- 
ance acquired in these last years by the schools of specialized training and the 
need of increasing the teaching staffs have prompted the authorities to launch 
organized and systematic action for the training of relieving staff and for the 
improvement of the teachers. Its organization has been entrusted to the General 
Director of Studies for specialized training and includes: 


(a) Study meetings in each school to discuss teaching memoranda issued 
by the General Director of Studies; . 

(b) Correspondence courses in pedagogy and methods; 

(c) Scholarships improvement courses, Summer courses, correspondence 
courses organized by the universities and affiliated institutions; 

(d) Summer courses or series of lectures specially designed for teachers of 
specialized training; 

(e) A promotion system based on improvement courses attended by teachers; 

(f) Training of probationary teachers by the Correspondence Course Bureau 


With respect to private vocational schools, the teaching staff is mostly 
recruited from the ranks of former workers or experienced foremen. These schools 
are supervised by an inspector attached to the General Administration of Studies 
for specialized training, who checks the curricula and class set-up. 

Most of the means outlined above have already been applied with such 
appreciable results ‘as to enable vocational training to play a leading part in the 
training of Quebec youth. 


Ontario 
I. General Organization 
All teachers of vocational training must hold regular certificates issued 
by the Department of Education on courses which are taken either at the 
Ontario College of Education or in the summer schools provided by the 
Department of Education. 
II. Teachers of industrial subjects including Shop Work, Commercial Art, 
Sewing and Dressmaking— 
(1) Interim Ordinary Vocational Certificates are granted after the one- 
year course at the Ontario College of Education under a special 
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vocational staff of instructors. The course consists of science of educa- 
tion, psychology, guidance, methods of teaching, together with observa- 
tion and practice teaching in specialized classrooms of provincial schools. 


(2) Specialist Certificates are given on successful completion of two summer 
courses with special winter assignments. Only ‘teachers with above- 
average rating are admitted to these courses. 


III. Teachers of Commercial Subjects— 


(1) The Elementary Certificate is given as an optional course at the Ontario 
College of Education for teachers with credit in shorthand, typewriting 
and bookkeeping or in two summer school courses. The course is given 
under a special staff of highly-trained commercial teachers and includes, 
in addition to the skill subjects, methods of teaching the special com- 
mercial subjects. 

(2) The Intermediate Certificate given in one summer course includes the 
subjects of business law, business correspondence, business arithmetic 
and office practice. 

(3) The Specialist Certificate requires two summer courses with one exten- 
sion course at the University of Toronto. The subjects include economics, 
history of commerce, arithmetic of investment or business machines, 
accountancy theory, accountancy practice or secretarial practice and 
methods in teaching. 


Norte.—University courses deemed equivalent may be accepted in lieu of all 
subjects except ‘‘methods”’. 


IV. Teachers of Agriculture— 


A teacher-training course is given at the Ontario College of Education 
to candidates who hold degrees from the Ontario Agricultural College. The 
special work in methods of teaching agriculture is given by the inspectors of 
agricultural classes, Department of Education. 


V. Teachers of Home Economics— 


A teacher-training course is given at the Ontario College of Education 
during the regular session to candidates who hold Honour Degrees in Home 
Economics. A special staff of home economics’ instructors give the courses 
in “methods”. 


Note.—The successful candidates in both courses in agriculture and home 
economics are given High School Assistant’s Certificates, Type A, which after 
two years of successful teaching may be exchanged for a Specialist Certificate in 
the subject concerned. 


Manitoba 
Teacher Training 


1. Industrial—Summer school sessions according to the needs of each 
trainee, plus craft skills in industry, and evening classes. 

2. Commercial—Two six-week summer courses beyond the usual permanent 
Teachers’ Certificate. 

3. Agriculture—Graduate of the Faculty of Agriculture, plus one year 
Faculty of Education, University of Manitoba. 

4. Home Economics—Graduate of the Faculty of Home Economics, plus 
one year Faculty of Education, University of Manitoba. 
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Saskatchewan 


Vocational teacher training in Saskatchewan is offered in the College of 
Education at Saskatoon, and in the University Summer School. The require- 
ments for vocational certificates and junior technical certificates are given in 
Tables No. 11-14. Grade XII courses in commercial work, domestic science and 
industrial arts are recognized as qualifying a teacher for technical training 
requirements of the junior technical certificate. These courses in the collegiates, 
College of Education and summer school are offered by specially trained 
personnel. 

The University offers a bachelor of education degree with a major (four 
subjects) in commercial work, or home economics, or industrial arts, or agricul- 
ture. Any classes taken in these subjects at the College of Education or in the 
summer school carry degree credit. 

The twelve weeks in the teaching of vocational subjects, required for the 
vocational certificate, are offered in the College of Education, or may be taken 
at some other teacher training institution when approved by the Department. 


Alberta 


Teacher training in Alberta is offered in the Faculty of Education of the 
University of Alberta. 

The training of industrial vocational teachers in undertaken cooperatively 
between the Faculty of Education and the Institute of Technology and Art at 
Calgary. The first three years of the course is offered at the institute and the final 
year of the bachelor of education program at the university. The program at the 
institute is designed to develop trade skills, give advanced training in academic 
options and cover a professional background in the industrial field. The 
university work of the fourth year completes the academic and professional 
training. Home economics, commercial and agricultural teacher training is 
also offered in the Faculty of Education in cooperation with the appropriate 
faculties of the university. Classes are held during the regular university 
year and at the summer school. 

Candidates who hold journeymen’s certificates from the Apprentice Board 
and matriculation standing may qualify for a high school certificate and a senior 
certificate in a unit shop subject by obtaining credit in a two-year program in 
the Faculty of Education. 

Students who have completed the regular four-year program prescribed for 
bachelor of education in industrial arts may qualify for a senior certificate in a 
unit shop subject by obtaining 34 credits in the field of specialization. 


British Columbia 
General Organization 
Vocational teachers must show that they have at least completed an 
apprenticeship and spent 5 years at their trade. A temporary Vocational 
Teacher’s Certificate is then issued to them, good for one year. 


Courses of training are outlined for each individual according to their 
background and needs. Training can be taken by:— 
1. Attending our Summer School of Education operated by the Department 
of Education. 
2. Attending lectures in the University of British Columbia. 
3. Taking correspondence courses (Department of Education). 
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4. Attending Normal School. 


5. Attending the Vocational teacher training unit of the Vancouver Voca- 
tional Institute. 


Courses include: 


Teaching methods, psychology, administration, supervision, guidance, 
history of education, educational philosophy, tests and measurements, 
school management, curriculum construction, visual education. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


The objective of vocational education is to prepare the trainee for gainful 
employment either in primary or secondary industries. 

The planning for vocational programs should be done in terms of specific 
situations which may differ from those faced by administrators working in other 
localities. 

The following steps seem to be necessary in planning a vocational program: 
. Creating representative vocational advisory committees. 

. Making occupational surveys to determine needs. 

. Making surveys of present educational facilities in the field. 
. Determining desirable program patterns. 

. Making occupational analyses to determine curriculum content. 
. Constructing the curricula. 

. Determining plant and equipment needs. 

. Setting up standards for personnel. 

. Obtaining needed financial support. 
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. Securing the personnel. 
11. Publicizing the program. 


The order in which steps are taken may vary considerably from that shown 
above. However, effective planning requires the efforts of all those concerned 
with and affected by the program. 

Persons having a share in planning a program are usually its strong 
supporters. It is at this step that vocational advisory committees are particularly 
important. Their membership should be carefully selected from the geographic 
area each program will serve. Representation should be given to industrial, 
educational, civic and other interested groups, for all have a stake in any 
program of a vocational nature. When once appointed they should: be given 
responsibilities and should function in an active way and not as a mere figurehead. 

Such advisory committees are a requirement in all vocational schools in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and British Columbia, where they have contrib- 
uted much to the successful development and operation of the vocational program. 
They have promoted the close liaison between the schools and the industries 
they serve, and assisted in the placement of students. The experience of Canadian 
vocational training programs for war emergency and veterans’ rehabilitation 
also gave ample evidence of the importance and value of advisory committees. 
They assisted in the preparation of functional programs and ensured that the 
programs were designed to meet the needs of industry as well as of the trainees 
who were preparing to enter gainful employment. They also developed an interest 
on the part of industry in the product of the schools. 
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Where use is being made of local advisory committees in Canadian schools, 
the programs are better, more clear cut and related more closely to the 
industries they serve. The schools are kept informed on the demands for workers, 
changes in industrial processes and occupational techniques. 


The following chart gives the use being made of vocational advisory 
committees in Canadian schools, as reported by the principals or directors of 
schools: 


— P.EI.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


Number of schools reporting...... 1 6 12 1 49 8 3 8 37 
Organized Advisory Committees: 
INONE Ta tiDPEESEN thereto rcccuyeve sucvelenctevers pS Fe 3 oes te Mees ry acest eae eae Siskiltetontes 5 6 
Onetor therschoolere cas tes ae cece deca. 6 Gin Ne wax: AGG | Sacer: 3 3 16 
Oneworeachstradeatensr svete sclorllcioe ae oilietis otle.« th) at Mel CR aot meas Bt Ale | oats 15 
Committees representative of: 
Managements os. tae ness cla neete ee |\s)e etalon 6 faa hn Pence AQIY |. Sea. Pa ts 5 Cpe 37 
1G eYON Con santas Boi PERT TIDE Enc one 6 Cal Res cate 40h aera PA Webs Selo 37 
I AUCALIONe te eireleieechetaretves fence [sakes 6 een eh Avie AOS eR rake 2 3 37 
Reported value of Committees: 
VST VAT POLCAIG teterictele ci faye oievece ail = auoterenets 3 OMS voces OS emacs Pam A oes 20 
SoOnremvalucie cree rele nese acioiere sec linet ence 2 Stee |e nh all ae clans 1 3 26 
INO GHNUICH os em eatetntie cc sem cgee e's altos e's 1 [| ecstever a stat) lece raretell scare eevenall rotetest A lias Hos 3 1 
Duties of Committees: 
IRlannine School programa ies «cise. s\| se crete ele |lais orale « (Gan ea eee CU oe nee Dl ee oe 36 
MLA CONTENU Mane ate otal isis, Sista s¥ov eke! |ls) a: tlaie ot (so) sc etet es LY Ahaha hate iste ene siete! lreeenres pO ae ae 21 
PACLWASOL VON Viti even tet iei ei scevove suyescse|iaie echoes Ln | eee Bo mea eer s Picco see cause 3 1 


* Numbers refer to Vocational Evening Schools. 
t+ No Report. 


ENROLMENTS—TOTALS AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


There is no uniform basis of classifying or reporting student enrolment in 
the different provinces. Students classified as vocational in one area may not be 
considered vocational in another. The following enrolments are approximate 
with very few duplications, and are the figures supplied by the Provincial 
Departments of Education. 
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TABLE No. 17 


Salary Range 


Vocational Teachers in Day Schools as at June 30, 1948 


Province Principals 
$ 
ASE TUES Ne ONTO LA seemenls oitate ® shoe» sien a'r ret anne 3,900—4, 800 
J WOO 5 6 o aacbi nO OA U olehd OO Ct een tae 3,300—5, 200 
WAGKALC OO WAT nn pinaster Tones ws rete hoki 4, 200—4, 800 
IMLATAETROIOSY., o arta d GO ge ORC OE a Ee a ee — 
(OxUi EERO) 4 2 Ses OS OG. 2 ee, FR 4,100—5, 300 
\GUSIOTSC. 5 4 nc ky GAMA Ltt A A= Technical and 
Specialized 
Schools 
4, 000—6, 000 
Arts and Trades 
Schools 
3, 000—4, 600 
IN uum TMs Wil Komen Se rysicla arn sis ercioe. a cette rnioiea ewe 3, 000—4, 800 
INR ISICOR En Ub oo uae satan IR IEE oe eee — 
PeEIMceul wand eESlanians cs udleaes a eclsttad ses sac: 2,500 


Heads 
of 
Departments 
$ 
1,950—4, 200 
2,700—4, 200 
2, 200—4, 400 


2,950—4, 400 


2, 100-—4, 500 


1,700—4, 000 


Teachers of 
Vocational 
Subjects 


$ 


1,600—4, 000 
1,700—3,900 
2, 000—3, 800 
1,800—3, 800 
1, 950—4, 200 


1,800 —3, 600 


1,400—3, 600 
1,600—1, 800 


Nore:—Salary scales in Quebec are under revision by the Civil Service Commission, and it is expected 


they will be raised. 


TABLE No. 18 


Salary Range 


Evening Class per 2-hour session as at June, 1948 


Principals of 


Province Schools 
(per season) 

$ 

Bruishae olnm Di aneenate stasis. cna ecatvigheoss — 

VAD Cra veh Ae nee erate chitnortle tote ecb ees _ 

Sasktel anseerame screener cette a ects siete —_ 

INP STI ROTOR. leans SB ORtoes RO a Sic Rn CRE RRC Get Ore — 

OCATI Oe Parr ec eicleis eos ether aare enews crass 240 .00—800.00 

OUCH SCRE Mat rmitiie he hist iars Sonik! GON Githeeat oie 200-00—500-00 

IN Givyales Um WC Keer Weeks, acy nic aus. cides oto ic ste ss Simm wt —_ 

INO VARS COLLAR re ie gat cnc siahe ce eo seats ee bse — 


Princes tic warcdelslaud ace i.e selec Coes teecc eins No evening classes 


Instructors 


5.00 
4.50—5.00 
5.00 
4.00—10.00 
5.00—10-00 
3.00—4.00 
4.60 
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BURSARIES OR FINANCIAL AID TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
STUDENTS OR VOCATIONAL TEACHERS-IN-TRAINING 


In recent years a number of the provinces have established bursaries or 
financial aid to vocational students of adequate ability who, through lack of 
funds, were unable to complete their formal education. In four provinces 
bursaries have also been made available to vocational teachers-in-training. 
These bursaries are shareable on a 50-50 basis with the Dominion Government, 
under the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement. 


New Brunswick 

In New Brunswick, the financial aid takes the form of tuition rebates for 
non-resident student who attend one of the schools teaching vocational work. 
Rebates are made in all high school grades. Assistance is given to vocational 
teachers-in-training to attend schools either in the province or other parts of 
Canada or the United States. 


Quebec 

Bursaries are made available at high school level to students with ability 
who wish to attend one of the arts and trades technical or specialized schools. 
In general, these bursaries are intended to enable students from outlying areas 
to attend the schools at the centres where they have been established. Vocational 
teachers are given financial assistance to attend recognized teacher training 
schools in Canada or the United States. 


Ontario 

Ontario awards bursaries of either type “A”, a fixed amount; or type “B”, 
an award of fixed maximum but with no fixed minimum. Type “A” may be 
awarded to vocational students in Grade XII, on the basis of scholarship and 
need, with a definite number allocated to each county. Type “B” awards are 
to students at provincial technical institutes, and a limited number to vocational 
teachers-in-training. 


Manitoba 

Technical education bursaries are awarded by a Provincial Board to 
technical high school students on the basis of scholastic record and financial 
need. The awards may be made in all three years of the high school program. 


Saskatchewan 


Saskatchewan awards a non-resident grant to high school students attending 
vocational schools, also bursaries to vocational teachers-in-training. 


British Columbia 

Assistance is awarded vocational students on the basis of 60% bursary 
and 40% loan. 

Table 19 gives the data in regard to provincial expenditures on vocational 


students’ and teachers’ bursaries; also, the amount spent by the provinces in 
this work. 
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CANADIAN VOCATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The correspondence-study method of instruction has a definite place in any 
comprehensive system of education. Its function is to carry the benefits of 
education to those who, for social, economic or geographical reasons, are unable 
to attend organized classes and, also, to provide a curriculum broad enough to 
meet the needs of sparsely populated areas where, due to excessive costs, it 
would be impractical to establish classes. 

This method of instruction in vocational courses is being used in a number 
of the provinces, although the devices used differ greatly. As far back as 1916, 
Nova Scotia and Alberta prepared courses and gave instruction by mail to a 
limited extent. Since that time, the Correspondence Branch in Nova Scotia 
has expanded and now offers vocational correspondence courses at a nominal 
fee in 45 different subjects. Alberta has developed courses in steam and mining 
engineering and surveying that are widely used across Canada. In Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, where no courses have been developed, arrangements have 
been made whereby the courses from commercial correspondence schools are 
available to students at a reduced cost. Quebec has been faced with a further 
problem in that textbooks and correspondence courses on technical subjects 
prepared on this continent are not written in the French language. To meet 
this situation, they established, in November, 1946, an office of Correspondence 
Studies and are preparing texts and correspondence courses in French. In 
British Columbia, the Correspondence Instruction Department is well established 
and has prepared vocational courses in 37 subjects. 

In spite of the work that has been done, there are several fields in which 
comprehensive Canadian Vocational Correspondence Courses have not been 
prepared. The high cost of preparing such courses has been a deterring factor, 
and to have such courses prepared in each province represented a great amount 
of duplication. To overcome some of the problems, a co-operative plan has 
been worked out under the auspices of the Canadian Education Association 
and Canadian Vocational Training, whereby the Provincial Departments of 
Education have undertaken to prepare a number of vocational correspondence 
courses co-operatively. Each province has agreed to write one or more courses 
and make them available to all provinces. Further, those provinces which 
have already prepared courses have agreed to make them available to the 
Departments of Education in all provinces at cost, and Quebec has offered to 
supply and service any of their courses to French speaking students anywhere 
in Canada, on the same terms as to residents of Quebec. 

At present, courses are in the process of preparation in boat building (30- 
100 ft.), auto mechanics (advanced), building construction, plumbing and steam- 
fitting, machine shop, radio (advanced), bricklaying, plastering, electrical 
construction for the building trades, welding, farm mechanics, accountancy, 
mechanical drawing (advanced). It is planned that these courses will be 
suitable for apprentices who wish to supplement class training, or for workers 
who require further technical knowledge in their specialized field. These 
courses will be made available, when completed, through the Departments of 
Education in each province. The courses in the following list, which have already 
been prepared by Nova Scotia, Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia, may also 
be obtained in the same manner. It is to be noted that two methods have been 
employed in writing vocational correspondence courses. The majority of the 
Nova Scotia courses are based upon a recognized textbook in the field, whereas 
the British Columbia and Alberta courses are self-contained. 
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Nova Scotia Courses 

Gas and Oil Engines, Gasoline Automobiles, Building Construction, Heating 
and Ventilating, Plumbing, Advertising, Bookkeeping and Accounting (Element- 
ary I and II), Business Arithmetic, Business Correspondence, Business English 
and Correspondence, Commercial Law, Salesmanship (General), Salesmanship 
(Retail), Shorthand (Gregg), Shorthand (Pitman), Show Card Writing, Diesel 
Engineering, Advanced Electricity I and II, Industrial Electricity, Practical 
Electricity, Storage Batteries, Telephony (8 courses), Elements of Mechanics, 
Engineering Thermodynamics, Practical Mechanics, Advanced Shop Math- 
ematics, Elementary Mathematics, Architectural Drawing, Blueprint Reading, 
Drafting, Machine Design (Elementary), Machine Drawing, Sheet Metal _ 
Drafting, Structural Steel Drafting, Plane Surveying, Elementary Navigation, 
Principles of Radio Servicing, Steam Engineering (Fourth Class), Steam Boilers, 
Steam Turbines, Elementary Naval Navigation, Steel Ship Construction, 
Welding—Oxyacetylene. 


Quebec Courses 

Arithmetic (Applied to Industry), Algebra (Applied to Industry), Blueprint 
Reading, Lettering (Mechanical Drawing), Shop Drawing, Elements of Mech- 
anical Drawing, Dimensioned Sketch, Elements of Forging, Overhauling and 
Tuning of Automobile Engines, Industrial Materials, Diesel Motor, Machine 
Parts, Elements of Foundry, Elements of Carpentry, Elements of Pattern- 
making, Electricity. 


Alberta Courses 
Practical Mathematics, Mine Surveying, Mining (1st, 2nd and 3rd class), 
Steam Engineering (1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Class). 


British Columbia Courses 

Agriculture I and II, Fruit Growing, Poultry Keeping, Senior Matriculation 
Agriculture, Soil and Field Crops, Automotive Engineering I and IJ, Building 
Construction, House Painting and Decorating, Sheet Metal Work, Bookkeeping 
I and II, Business Arithmetic, Business English and Correspondence, Secretarial 
Practice, Shorthand (Pitman), Typewriting I and IJ, Diesel Engineering, 
Practical Electricity, Industrial Mathematics, Spherical Trigonometry, Mech- 
anical Drawing, Elementary Geology and Mineralogy, Metal Mining, Air Naviga- 
tion I and II, Principles of Radio I and II, Steam Engineering (2nd, 3rd and 4th 
Class), Mathematics for Second Class Steam, Commercial Art, Forestry. 


APPENDIX “A” 
CHAP. 34 


An Act respecting the carrying on and co-ordination 


of Vocational Training. 


[Assented to 1st August, 1942.] 


Hs Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
and House of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows:— 


1. This Act may be cited as The Vocational Training Co- Short title. 
ordination Act, 1942. 


2. In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires, 
(a) “Council” means the Vocational Training Advisory Council “Council.” 


(0) 


appointed under this Act; 
“Minister” means the Minister of Labour; 


Definitions, 


“Minister.” 


(c) “vocational training” means any form of instruction the “Vocational 


purpose of which is to fit any person for gainful employment 
or to increase his skill or efficiency therein, and without 
restricting the generality of the foregoing, includes instruc- 
tion to fit any person for employment in agriculture, forestry, 
mining, fishing, construction, manufacturing, commerce or 
in any other primary or secondary industry in Canada. 


training.” 


3. (1) The Minister may undertake projects to provide vocational Minister 


training 


(a) 


(6) 


to fit persons for employment for any purpose contributing 
to the efficient prosecution of the war whether in industry 
or in the armed forces; 


to fit for any gainful employment former members of His 
Majesty’s Canadian Forces or former members of any of 
His Majesty’s Forces who were at the time of enlistment 
domiciled in Canada or any other persons with respect to 
whom authority for the granting of vocational training 
is vested in the Minister of Pensions and National Health, 
if such former members or other persons are approved for 
such training by such Minister; 


(c) to fit for any gainful employment persons directed by the 


(d) 


Unemployment Insurance Commission to attend a course 
of training pursuant to section twenty-eight of The Un- 
employment Insurance Act, 1940; and 

to fit persons for employment for any purpose contributing 
to the conservation or development of the natural resources 
vested in the Crown in the right of Canada. 
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(2) The Minister may undertake and direct research work 
pertaining to vocational training and may undertake the dissemination 
of information relating to such training. 


4. (1) The Minister may, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, enter into an agreement covering any period with any 
province to provide financial assistance for 


(a) any project, undertaken in the province, to provide vocational 
training for any of the purposes set out in section three of 
this Act; 


(b) the continuation after March thirty-first, 1942, of any 
project for training heretofore carried on in the province 
under The Youth Training Act, 1939; 

(c) any vocational training project for the conservation or 
development of the natural resources vested in the Crown 
in the right of the province; 

(d) the development and carrying on by the province of any 


project recommended by the Council to provide vocational 
training for apprentices or supervisors in any industry; and 

(e) the development and carrying on after the present war of 
vocational training on a level equivalent to secondary school 
level. 


(2) No agreement made in respect of any of the matters set out 
in paragraphs (b) to (e), both inclusive, of subsection one of this 
section, shall provide for payment to the province of a percentage 
of the cost of any vocational training project, including the cost of 
the training facilities, in excess of the percentage of such cost 
contributed by the province. 


THE VOCATIONAL TRAINING ADVISORY COUNCIL 


5. There shall be appointed by the Governor in Council a council 
to be called “The Vocational Training Advisory Council.” 


6. (1) The Council shall consist of a Chairman and not more 
than sixteen members. 


(2) The Chairman and other members of the Council shall hold 
office for a period of three years except in the case of the members 
first appointed and of any member appointed to a casual vacancy, 
who shall hold office for such period, not exceeding three years, as 
may be determined by the Governor in Council. 


(3) There shall be equal numbers of members on the Council 
specially representative of employers and of employees, and the 
remainder of the members may be representative of such other groups 
of persons or interests as the Governor in Council may determine. 


(4) A majority of the members shall form a quorum for any 
meeting of the Council. 
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(5) The Council may act notwithstanding any vacancy in its Power to 
membership, provided that the membership is not fewer than ten °° °* 
members. 


(6) The Council may make rules for regulating its proceedings Procedure. 
and the performance of its functions and may provide therein for the 
delegation of any of its duties to any special or standing committees 
of its members. 


(7) The Minister may provide the Council with such professional, Assistance. 
technical, secretarial and other assistance as the Council may require 
but the provision of such assistance otherwise than from the public 
service of Canada shall be subject to authorization by the Governor 
in Council. 


(8) The Minister shall make available to the Council such Information 
information as the Council may reasonably require for the proper puke 
discharge of its functions under this Act. 


(9) The members of the Council shall serve without salary but Travelling 
each member shall receive his actual travelling expenses which have ee ee i 
been incurred with the approval of the Minister in connection with allowance. 
the work of the Council and a per diem allowance of ten dollars for 
each day he is necessarily absent from his home in connection with 


sueh work. 


7. The Minister may from time to time refer to the Council Investiga- 
for consideration and advice such questions relating to the operation yeports and 
of this Act as he thinks fit and the Council shall investigate and recommenda- 
report thereon to the Minister, and shall make such recommendations °°" 
as the Council sees fit in connection therewith. 


GENERAL 


8. This Act shall be administered by the Minister of Labour. = Administra- 


tion. 


9. A supervisor of training and such officers, clerks and other Optas, : 
employees necessary for the administration of this Act shall be snip weed 


appointed in the manner authorized by law. 


10. The Governor in Council may make regulations for the Regulations. 
purpose of giving effect to this Act. 


11. The Minister shall as soon as possible, but in any case Annual 
within sixty days after the termination of each fiscal year, prepare ate ri 
an annual report on the work done, moneys expended and obligations pefore 
contracted under this Act and shall upon completion thereof lay such Parliament. 
report before Parliament if Parliament is then sitting or if Parliament 
is not then sitting, within fifteen days after Parliament is next 


assembled. 
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Se ae eg 12. Expenditures incurred under this Act shall be paid out of 

Crores moneys appropriated by Parliament for carrying out the purposes 
of this Act. 

Repeal. 13. The Vocational Education Act, 1931, chapter fifty-nine of 
the statutes of 1931, is repealed. 

Coming into 14. This Act shall be deemed to have come into force on the 

force. first day of April, 1942. 


APPENDIX “B” 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS’ ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT 


Tris AGREEMENT made this........-0ccs+e sees LY OL ss <6. seein clr oor rte ere ere A.D. 
BETWEEN : 


Tue GOVERNMENT OF CanapA (hereinafter called the Dominion) 


OF THE FIRST PART 
AND 


THH GOVERNMENT TORS TAR PROVINOHEOK wie shiercsih <leeven eet shel nee telcos weiaeiore s 
(Hereinafter called the Province) 
OF THE SECOND PART 


Tuis AGREEMENT is entered into on behalf of the Government of Canada by the 
Minister of Labour and on behalf of the Government of the Province of................06. 
He SES by the Minister of..................... Of that’ Province. 


Wueress the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942 authorizes the Minister 
of Labour, subject to the approval of His Excellency the Governor General in Council, 
to enter into an agreement with any province to provide financial assistance to a percentage 
not in excess of the percentage contributed by the province for the development and 
carrying on after the present war of Vocational Training on a level equivalent to secondary 
school level; 


Anp Wuereas His Excellency the Governor General in Council, by P.C. 1648, of 
March 8th, 1945 and under the authority of the War Measures Act has authorized the 
Minister of Labour, notwithstanding the provisions of Subsection two of Section four of 
The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, to enter into such agreement; 


AnD WueEREAS moneys have been allocated for such purpose by the Parliament of 
Canada; 


Now Tuererore, it is agreed by and between the parties hereto as follows: 


1. In this Agreement unless the context otherwise requires: 


(a) the expression “Minister” means the Minister of Labour of Canada and includes 
any person designated from time to time by the Minister to act for him under 
this agreement; 


(b) the expression “Vocational Training” has the same content as in The Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act; 

(c) the expression “Capital Expenditures” means expenditure for new buildings, additions 
to or alterations of existing buildings, non-expendable items of machinery and 
equipment. ° 


2. The following shall not be included in any project submitted by the Province for 
Dominion contribution under this Agreement: 


(a) Vocational courses in Grade 9 or in lower grades, unless in Grade 9, 50 per cent 
of the school time is spent in Vocational subjects and related subjects such ag 
science, drafting, mathematics, etc. 
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(b) Vocational courses of university grade but not to the exclusion of technical courses, 
which are below the professional level, but where instruction may be given beyond 
the usual matriculation standard (i.e. Provincial Technical Institutes). 


(c) Manual Training or other pre-vocational courses of a general educational nature. 


3. Subject to the terms and conditions contained in this Agreement or in any appendix 
or schedule thereof, the Dominion will pay to the Province the following amounts for 
Vocational Training: 

(a) An annual grant of $10,000 for each Dominion fiscal year ending March 31st 

during the term of this Agreement. 

(b) An annual grant for each Dominion fiscal year ending March 31st during the term 
of this Agreement, equal to an amount subscribed by the Province for similar 
purposes, but not exceeding an amount that is that proportion of $1,910,000, 
which the number of people in the Province of the ages 15 to 19 inclusive, as 
shown in the last Dominion decennial census, bears to the number of people 
in all nine provinces of the said ages as shown in the said census; which amount 
Shale pees cee. s nese for the fiscal year ending March 31st, 1946 and a like 
amount for each succeeding fiscal year until the results of the next Dominion 
decennial census shall have been tabulated. 

(c) A grant for Capital Expenditures to be made by the Province between April 1st, 
1945 and March 31st, 1948, equal to an amount subscribed by the Province 
for similar purposes but not exceeding an amount that is that proportion of 
$10,000,000 which the number of people in the Province of the ages 15 to 19 years 
inclusive, as shown in the last Dominion decennial census, bears to the number 
of people in all nine provinces of the said ages as shown in the said census; which 
amount during the above named three year period shall be $............ , of which 
sum, 3/10ths shall be allocated for the fiscal year ending March 31st, 1946 with 
the unexpended balance allocated between the two next succeeding fiscal years 
as may be agreed on between the Province and the Minister. Of the gross 
amount of the Dominion grant to the Province for Capital Expenditures at least 
25 per cent shall be used for Vocational Equipment. 


4. The maximum grants payable under Clause 3 (a) and (b) above in respect to any 
year shall be increased by the difference between the maximum amount payable from the 
aforesaid grants in respect to the previous year for capital expenditures (see Clause 5) 
and the amount actually paid in respect to the previous year for capital expenditures. 


DU Rr Teen Sent sia rovvete per cent of the annual grants payable under Clause 3 (a) and/or 
(b) may be used for Capital Expenditures in the fiscal year 1945-46 and, in each of the 
ensuing fiscal years covered by this Agreement, such percentage as the Province shall 
determine subject to the Province notifying the Minister prior to April Ist in each year 
what the said percentage shall be. 


6. The grants under Clause 3 (a) and (b) at the direction of the Province, may be 
used for any of the purposes set forth in Clause 11. 


7. Any buildings and equipment toward the cost of which the Dominion has made a 
grant under terms of Clause 3 (c), shall be made available until March 31st, 1948 for the 
rehabilitation and training of war veterans and workers released from industries if so 
required by the Minister and, until such time, such use of the said buildings and equip- 
ment shall have priority over other uses. 


8. It is understood and agreed between the parties hereto that neither the execution 
of this Agreement, nor anything contained herein, nor the expenditure of any funds 
hereunder by the Government of Canada shall be deemed to confer upon the Minister or 
any officer or department of the Government of Canada, any right of supervision or 
control over any school or educational institution, either provincial or municipal, with 
respect to which any funds are expended under this Agreement, nor any supervision or 
control over the administrative or teaching personnel or the curriculum of instruction or 
the methods of instruction or the materials of instruction of any such school or educational 
institution. 


9. Grants made by the Dominion under this Agreement may be used in, or in respect 
to publicly owned Vocational Schools but not in schools operated, owned or controlled by 
private corporations or individuals. Where a province recognizes as part of its educational 
system schools owned and operated by religious bodies, and assists such schools financially, 
such schools may, at the discretion of the Province and subject to the clauses of this 
Agreement, participate in Dominion contributions for operating costs from the grant set 
forth in Clause 3 (b) but not for Capital Expenditures under Clause 3 (c). 
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10. No part of the Dominion grant shall be used for any of the following purposes; 


(a) purchase or rental of land 

(b) salaries of caretaking staff 

(c) office or secretarial help and office supplies in vocational schools 

(d) taxes, insurance, licence fees, permits 

(e) legal, advisory or consulting fees and salaries, except architects’ fees 


(f) overhead expenses added to the cost of materials supplied from provincial 
or municipal stores. 


(g) telephone or telegraph charges 

(h) damages or costs resulting from injury to persons 

(2) damages or costs resulting from real property or from injury to or loss of personal 
property 


11. Grants made by the Dominion under this Agreement may be used at the discretion 
of the Province to meet costs incurred for any of the following purposes in developing 
or carrying on Vocational Training: 


(a) Purchase or creation of buildings, additions to or alterations of existing buildings 
subject to Regulation 7 and Regulation 12. 


(b) Non-expendable items of machinery and equipment subject to Regulation 7. 

(c) Expendable items of equipment, hand tools, vocational materials «and supplies 
including Technical and Vocational books, magazines for Vocational classes. 

(d) Salaries and travelling expenses of provincial administrative and supervisory 
vocational staff. 

(e) Salaries of vocational teachers and principals and supervisors in schools pro-rated 
according to the percentage of their time actually spent in vocational instruction 
or supervision. 

(f) Vocational counselling and guidance in vocational schools. 

(g) Light, Heat, Power and Water in vocational schools. 


(h) Maintenance and repair of plants and equipment used for Vocational Training 
purposes. 


(¢) Training of vocational school teachers (to include only items in Regulation 11). 
(7) Preparation and maintenance of Vocational Correspondance Courses. 
(k) Bursaries for students attending vocational schools. 


12. Where new buildings are erected under this Agreement, plans of all such projects 
shall be forwarded to the Dominion Director of Training as a matter of record and informa- 
tion, but such plans shall not require Dominion approval. They shall be certified by the 
appropriate Provincial officer as being approved by the Province. 


Where a building is purchased or erected of a composite nature (used in part for 
vocational and in part for academic or other training) the proportion of the cost of such 
building, eligible for Dominion contribution under the Agreement, shall be determined 
pro-rate to the area of instructional floor space used for vocational training purposes as 
set out in Clause 2. Space used for school administration and general purposes, such as, 
auditorium, gymnasium, cafeteria, washrooms, etc., shall be pro-rated in the same 
Preps pees as shall be costs for light, heat and other items of general expense set forth 
in Clause 11. 


13. Subject to the terms and conditions herein set forth, the Province shall submit 
to the Dominion the projects to which it desires Dominion contribution, stating the nature 
and purpose of the project, the method by which it will be operated or carried out, 
details of the expenditures involved, and any other information required. The Minister 
shall have the be to reject any particular project, but shall have no authority to impose 
alterations or amendments to any projects submitted and approved by the Province. It is 
understood and agreed between the parties concerned that the Province will not include 
in such projects, nor claim Dominion contribution on any buildings, equipment, or other 
items purchased or services rendered prior to April Ist, 1945 nor on any buildings erected 
prior to that date but for any of which expenditures must be made by the Province 
subsequent to that date such as interest or debenture charges. 


14. Subject to the conditions contained in Clauses 1 and ‘2, projects submitted under 
Clause 13 may include full-time or part-time vocational classes, held at any hour of the 
day or time of the year, and correspondence courses. 


15. In addition to the Submission of Projects (Clause 13), the Province shall send 
to the Minister reports on the work accomplished under this Agreement at such times and 
in such form as may be mutually agreed. 
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16. Whenever any question arises as to the liability of the Dominion to contribute 
to any expenditure certified as having been incurred pursuant to the terms of this 
Agreement, the decision of the Minister in respect thereto, shall be final and conclusive, 
after consultation with the Province. 


17. The Province will expend all moneys received from the Minister pursuant to the 
provisions of this Agreement, solely for the purposes of carrying out such training afore- 
said, and all disbursements shall be made in legal tender or by cheque or other instrument 
drawn on a chartered bank. 


18. The Province will maintain full records of all expenditures and commitments 
made in respect of this Agreement, such records to be segregated from, although reconciled 
with, continuing books of accounts of the Province, and will furnish such information and 
produce such records, documents and files, directly or indirectly connected with the 
operation of this Agreement, as the Minister may deem necessary to permit full 
examination and audit of the rendered account. 


19. The Province will, if possible, within 30 days, but in any event not later than 
120 days after the last day of the month in which any expenditures pursuant to this 
Agreement have been made, submit claims to the Treasury Officer, acting on behalf of 
the Minister, for payment of any costs incurred by the Province pursuant to this Agreement. 
No claim submitted later than 120 days after the last day of the month in which the 
expenditures in respect of which such claim is submitted were incurred, shall be paid by 
the Minister unless, in the special circumstances of a particular claim, such time is extended 
by the Minister. 


20. Statements of accounts for expenditures made by the Province when submitted 
to the Minister, pursuant to the provisions of this Agreement, shall be accompanied by a 
certificate of the provincial auditor and shall be in such form as the Minister may from 
time to time direct. 


21. The Minister may, at any time after consultation with the Province, direct any 
examination in connection with any measures executed or being executed pursuant to this 
Agreement and the Province will facilitate, as fully as it can, every such examination. 


22. This Agreement shall be effective on and after April 1, 1945 and shall expire on 
March 31, 1955 subject to prior termination on six months’ notice by either party. 


SIGNEDFONEbehalimotethen Government, of Canada, by. 4... «+ cms « siisapiiaielas ete Sents gies ee 


So dSosook ocd UN 6 On OOOO: Sere PeVEiMisterwwOL mlz OUR sas ,cunc ye sissies ier vaene teeter eye estore 


and 
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APPENDIX “C” 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS’ ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT 


PROVINGE, OF Jc ssinn twin ses sere b raarowls ccnerve'e sans tet CRRA DATED. ncosean hana e nee oes. 
The undernoted amendments to this Agreement are agreed to by the Province and the 


Dominion effective from this.................. Ps nige (0) Dada Or RE PRE ee Se 1947. 


(1) The following shall be added to the present Clause 3 (c) “not withstanding the above 
paragraph it is further provided that where the Minister of Labour has approved prior to 
April 1, 1948, financial contribution by the Dominion to the Province for capital expenditures 
pursuant to this clause either (a) with respect to a project for the erection or extension 
of a vocational school building and a firm contract for such erection or extension has been 
entered into by the province or a municipality and work thereunder commenced prior to 
April 1, 1948, or (b) with respect to a project to purchase vocational training equipment and, 
the order therefor has been placed by the province or a municipality prior to April 1, 1948, 
the Dominion will, subject to the other terms and conditions of the Agreement, contribute 
financially thereto up to an amount equal to the expenditures incurred by the province in 
respect of such approved project prior to April 1, 1949, but not exceeding in any event 
the maximum contribution which is specified in this clause.” 


(2) Clause 7 of the present agreement shall be deleted and the following substituted 
therefor “any buildings and equipment toward the cost of which the Dominion has made 
a grant under the terms of Clause 3 (c) of this Agreement shall be available during the 
term of the Agreement for the rehabilitation and training of war veterans and workers 
released from industries, if required by the Minister, and, until March 31, 1949, such use of 
the said buildings and equipment shall have priority over other uses.” 


S1cNED on behalf of the Government of Canada by.............0000- Minister of Labour. 

IN“GHE (PRESENCE MOR. U2 sr lee tamraare s ce aie coittaie 6 oleae, oe hetderera eas atale etaata sts: oe aansr seine cle 
and 

SigNep on behalf of the Government of the Province of.............. bay’, «wis Pees 

IMEIMISESL™ OF ee cie certo ee ee ORNL ele ota clave Stones ee NE era Rita oie rere a sie ola have Toone Cree 

IN THR «PRESENCE WOR: ser st 552 be crcl coe e wis Soe ae eel ate aie ele oie ocaa's euctavel el ies dace ls either enters 


The first section of the amendment mutually approved by the Province and the 
Dominion anther sere sneer LAV aWOL ance tortor sees clove evel aceeer meroreieterevacies 1947, is cancelled, and the 
following is substituted therefor: 


The following shall be added to the present Clause 3(c): 


“Notwithstanding the above paragraph (Clause 3 (c) it is further provided that where 
tthe Minister of Labour has approved prior to April 1, 1948, a financial contribution by 
the Dominion to the Province for capital expenditures pursuant to paragraph (c) of section 
three of the agreement, either (a) with respect to a project for the erection or extension 
of a vocational school building or (b) with respect to a project to purchase vocational 
training equipment, the Dominion will, subject to the other terms and conditions of the 
agreement, contribute thereto up to an amount equal to the expenditures incurred by the 
Province in respect of such approved project prior to April 1, 1952, but not exceeding 
in any event the maximum contribution which is specified in the said paragraph (c) of 
section three of the said agreement.” 


SignepD on behalf of the Government of Canada by...............66. Minister of Labour. 

Tw reed UPRESEN Cl OR Amon lrde clceatte sic ois ore ok pe ais a's's Rida ic wm no ohote eleva o aievee iientare alder ata 
and 

Stanep on behalf of the Government of the Province of.............. Dy Aad eee 

Minister’ Of 1.5.5 vr awe swiss se ae aie sam areree en os Wa ela alee aes are itas wre aici einta et wace ein water fornia os 
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APPENDIX “D’’ 
PROVINCIAL OFFICIALS 


Prince Edward Island 
Minister of Education—Hon. J. Walter Jones 
Deputy Minister of Education—Dr. L. W. Shaw 


Nova Scotia 
Minister of Education—Hon. A. L. Macdonald 
Director of Vocational Education—E. K. Ford 


New Brunswick 
Minister of Education—Hon. J. L. Brittain 
Director of Educational Services—F. E. MacDiarmid 
Director of Vocational Education—W. K. Tibert 


Quebec 
Minister of Youth and Social Welfare—Hon. J. M. P. Sauve 
Deputy Minister of Youth and Social Welfare—Gustave Poisson, K.C 
Director-General of Studies—Jean Delorme 


Ontario 
Minister of Education—Hon. Dana Porter 
Deputy Minister of Education—Dr. F. S. Rutherford 
Director of Vocational Education—L. 8. Beattie 


Manitoba 
Minister of Education—Hon. C. Rhodes Smith 
Deputy Minister of Education—Dr. R. O. McFarlane 
Inspector of Technical Schools—L. S. Smith 


Saskatchewan 
Minister of Education—Hon. Woodrow Lloyd 
Deputy Minister of Education—A. McCallum 
Supervisor of Technical Education—J. A. Doyle 


Alberta 
Minister of Education—Hon. Ivan Casey 
Deputy Minister of Education—Dr. W. H. Swift 


British Columbia 
Minister of Education—Hon. W. T. Straith 
Deputy Minister of Education—Dr. F. T. Fairey 
Director of Technical Education—Harry A. Jones. 
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